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THE RECONNAISANCE IN FORCE. 


Tuts is one of the main objects of the motion 
of which notice has been given for next Session. 
Not its sole object, for it is to be made with a 
view to a contest beyond itself; but its special, 
and, for the time being, its principal, object. 
It is our first business, in point of time—our 
first, also, in point of logical method. To carry 
a position, we must begin by ascertaining as 
exactly as we can what are its capabilities of 
resistance; of what sort they are; in what rela- 
tion they stand one to another; what particular 
means of aggression they call for, and in what 
combination ; in a word, what feature of it con- 
stitutes the supreme difficulty to be overcome. 
Most of us, probably, have already formed an 
opinion on the matter; some, possibly, a very 
accurate one ; but none of us have yet been able 
to test it. It may be that the politico- 
ecclesiastical system we are going to 
assail possesses sources of strength quite 
different from those with which we have been 
familiar; or sources that we have wholly over- 
looked, or that minister to its continued ex- 
istence in proportions varying very materially 
from our common estimates of them. And, on 
the other hand, if we saw things just as they 
are, or if by putting pressure upon them we 
could compel them to discover to us their actual 
condition, it may be that the Church of England, 
regarded as a political institution—and it is 
only as such that we place ourselves in antago- 
nism to it—like that type of Imperialism which 
has just lately collapsed in France, would turn 
out to be not merely founded upon a wrong 
principle, but through the wide extent of its 
administration, hollow as a drum — showy, 
pompous, dazzling, but without real substance, 
corrupt, illusory. At any rate, we muat try to 
get at the facts of the case, not only for our 
own guidance, but also for the correction and 
enlightenment of public opinion; and this can 
only be done by “a reconnaisance in force.” 

There is most likely a good deal of truth in 
the cautionary suggestion not unfrequently put 
before us, sometimes in kindness, oltener per- 
haps by way of menace, to tho effect that 
political Dissenters” have an extremely in- 
adequate notion of the depth of the foundations, 


— 


and the solidity of the walls and buttresses, of 
the edifice they are so intent upon levelling with 
the dust. But we hope we shall be pardoned 
the expression of our belief that the members 
of the Established Church of this country are 


strangely, and, in many instances, incredibly, | 


blind to the unreal and pretentious character 
of the politico-ecclesiastical system which they 
abet, and to its many weak places in prospect 


so | of an earnest assault. It isso out of keeping 


with the general spirit of the age; it so re- 
sembles the temporal power” of the Pope, 
not only as an anachronism, but in its “non 
possumus,” and it has so manifestly got beyond 


its period of development and adaptation, that 


its warmest admirers and most zealous friends 
are hardly conscious of the force of will they 
are obliged to exert even to tolerate its many 
absurdities. The human mind, it is true, can 
accommodate itself to almost anything, and 
habit reconciles it to the most grotesque 
—not to say the most painful—anomalies; 
but it is very questionable whether the 
vast majority of worshippers at what is 
called the National Church have the most 
remote idea of the extent to which the 
system with which they are associated is 
undermined by intellectual and political agen- 
cies and forces long since brought into action. 
The ideal to which they are attached, and in 
which they have confidence, is an altogether 
different one from that which actually exists— 
and it is certainly time that means should be 
taken to force upon their attention the ugly and 
mischievous facts over which they allow custom 
to throw a thick veil of sophistry. | 


The strength of the English Church Esta- 
blishment, as against the friends of religious 
equality, is confessedly great, but then, in the 
judgment of the non-established communities, it 
is very largely derived from considerations 
which have no basis in fact. That which the 
„ political Dissenters’ are endeavouring to de- 
atroy isnot what Churchmen are religiously in- 
tent upon preserving ; and that which is 
cherished in the memories and guarded by the 
affections of devout Episc~palians, is not that 
which the Liberationists will either endanger or 
assail. The misfortune which seems to cleave like 
a curse tothe present situation is that it iscreated 
for the most part by the cumulative results of 
past untruthfulness. As in France at this 
moment, so in the politico ecclesiastical contest 
going on in England, the grand and, for the 
present at least, insuperable difficulty which lies 
in the way of a more hopeful state of things is 
the impossibility of getting a frank recognition 
of things as they are—of the indubitable rights, 
the probable motives, the avowed aims, and tho 
ulterior designs of the aggressive party. At 
present, these are things which can no more be 
discerned by average Establishmentarians than 
the opposite side of a valley on a misty morn- 
ing. They believe they are defending, not 
their own exclusive privileges, but God's truth. 
The traditions that have come down to them 
confound the maintenance of their legal supre- 
macy with the preservation of their ecclesias- 
tical organisation and independence. ‘‘ We 
cannot stand inactively by, and wilness the 
demolition of our Church by her enemies,” they 
say—as if this were a true description of the 
commencing struggle, instead of being and im- 
plying a huge mist epresentation of it. Now, it 
is desirable, and we hope it will be found 
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feasible, to root out and trample down such 
like fangous and seedy growths of bygone 
falsehoods, and to substitute a real for a merely 
apparent field of conflict. A reconnaisance in 
force will greatly contribute to this result. 

It should be borne in mind that the jssue to 
be joined next Session is one of principles which 
have a much wider bearing than such as is only 
national and local upon the position and pro- 
gress of Christianity in the world. The pre- 
sent is, perhaps, one of the most critical periode 
of human history. All old-world arrangements 
are being, one after another, tossed into the 
crucible of a relentless investigation, and the 
true relation of spiritual to civil authority, and 
the kind of power belonging exclusively to each. 


are not excepted from the ordinary topics of 


discussion. The class of prejudices which is 
almost invincible here is of no great account on 
the Continent, while, on the other hand, many 
processes are there considered available, which 
here we should repudiate. Until theState- Church 
question shall be settled in England, or, at any 
rate, until the lines upon which the ultimate settle- 
ment is to be based shall be fully disclosed 
through the Legislature, there is some danger 
lest the spiritual element should be dealt with 
in some otker countries of Europe as entirely 
subordinate to the political. Of courso, it 
would be presumption to anticipate that 
England's mode of disposing of the question 
would rule the mode in which it will bo dis- 
posed of abroad. But there can hardly be room 
for doubting that what we do in these isles or, 
in connection with this subject, we may now 
more correctly say in this island—for putting 
the relations of the Oivil Power to religious in- 
stitutions upon a permanent basis of reason and 
equity, will exercise a very powerful modifying 
effect upon the manner in which the question 
will be settled on the Continent. And this 
furnishes an additional reason for making a sort 
of reconn isance along the whole line. Our 
first demonstration should be made to cover the 
entire ground we intend to occupy. The blow 
struck in the next Parliamentary campaign 


must be struck for truths which will be applie- 


able to Christian communities and interests all 
the world over. Society has a right to expect 
that the contest about to be initiated shall be 
once for all, and for the fulfilment of this 
expectation, we trust, ample guarantees will be 
given by the form in which the question will be 
presented to the House of Commons. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tux autumnal meeting of the Baptist Union was 
held at Cambridge last week, and its proceedings 
were of an unusually interesting and successful 
character. It was natural that the Nonconformist 
body which has been foremost in missionary work, 
should have put that work first in the order of its 
proceedings. We notice that in this connection 
great stress was laid upon the state of the missions 
in Jamaica, and that it was urged, in view of the re- 
cent disestablishment of the State Church in that 
colony, that more should be done for the missions 
of the society there. The address of the President, 
the Rev. W. Robinson, was well received, and, it is 
to be hoped, interested the audience. A message 
from the committee referred to the meeting of tho 
Union at a University town, and, in very appropriate 
terms, to the good feeling and hospitality which had 
been shown by Churcbmen, which at ono time 
would have been impossible. Most of the subjects 


afterwards discussed were, as they should be, of a 
ö 
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practical religious nature, the Rev. J. Jackson 
Goadby, of pe eee leading the way by a clearly- 
written and devout paper on the Influence of 
Business on the Christian Life. This was suc- 
ceeded by a condise address from Mr. W. 8. 


Aldis, on University Tests, followed by one of 


Mr. Nevile G : 
bridge graduate— 

meeting adopted eolusion 1 
favour of the equal rights of Dissenters to the Uni- 
versities. Duties next took the place of rights, and 
the augmentation of ministers’ salaries was con- 
sidered. The Rev. W. Brock, jun., of Hampstead, 
followed in a paper on missing links in Church life, 
of a practical and valuable character. Education 
and the Pastor's | ing Fund next came up, and 


2 


home and Trish ‘mi ssions next, after which the 


* 


Union, on the motion of the Rev. J. T. Brown, of 
Northampton, 2 sidered ecclesiastical affairs, and 


adopted a series of resolutions relating to the Edn- 
cation question, to the Church in Wales, and to Mr. 
Miall’s proposed motion. The Baptist Union was 
the first public body to send delegates to the first 
Anti-State Church Conference, and the same Union 
is now the first public body to support Mr. Miall and 
pronounce in favour of active measures being taken 
to secure the disestablishment of the English 
Church. But our Baptist friends are, as they have 
always been, THoRoveR, and they have done exactly 
what we should have expected from them. The 
public meetings held in connection with the Union 
appear to have been remarkably attended. We 
hear, from all sides, high enoomiums upon college 
hospitality. It may be hoped, and expected, that 
the intercourse of Churchmen with Dissenters thus, 
for a time, established, will lead to mutual respect 
and good feeling. 

Some of our readers may probably not have 
noticed an advertisement in our last number of 
certain resolutions recently adopted at the London 
Board of Congregational Ministers. The ministers 
propose to establish a sort of Presbytery, or Col- 
lege of Cardinals, and socially and ecoclesiastically 
to excommunicate every other minister of whose 
faith or life they do not, or do not choose to, ap- 
prove. It is to be presumed that such resolutions 
as these would not be passed without grave occa- 
sion. Laws are made to punish offences that are 
known to exist, and the conduct of the Board sug- 
gests that there are now in London some Congrega- 
tional ministers of bad faith and of equally bad life. 
It may be so, but if so, we are happily unaware of 
the fact. If it be not so, the resolutions are simply 
an expression of ecclesiastical arrogance, which will 
surely meet, in due time, its due reward. A Con- 
gregational minister, writing under the signature of 
% Vigilans,” in our columns to-day, ably deals with 
the action of the Board. We recognise, with him, 
that the resolutions are a profound mistake. Any 
strong man—good as strong, and orthodox as 
both—oould snap his fingers at them, decline re- 
d, in another sense, compel it. The 
left to moral influence, which is of 
any want of recognition. How- 
y to believe that the resolutions 


surer effect th 
ever, we are ha 


ters should feel bound by them, 
their Churches may reoognise men whom the 
ministers may excommunicate. If they may not, 
we have failed to understand the principles of Con - 
gregational Independency. 

One of the last places at which we should have 
expected a discussion on the separation of Church 
and State is the Social Science Congress at New- 
castle. At the Saturday meeting of the body, how- 
ever, Mr. Alexander Innes introduced the question 
—more in a legal than in a religious form. The 
most remarkable speech was made by Mr. New- 
march, the President of the Statistical Society, who 
referred, in expressive terms, to the probable early 
disestablishment of the English Church. Mr. 
Michael and Dr. Pankhurst spoke on the voluntary 
side. Is not this a sign of the times? We give 
a report of the discussion in another column. 

It is exceedingly natural that High-Churchmen 
should feel some gratification with the recent de- 
cision of the Court of Arches in Mr. Bennett's case. 
Accordingly we find that the I'rome Branch of the 
English Church Union has passed resolutions ex- 
pressing its satisfaction that the Arches Court has 
decided that the doctrines of the real objective 
presence in the Eucharistic sacrifice and the adora- 
tion of Christ in the blessed Sacrament are in- 
tended to be maintained by the Articles and 
foxmuluios of the English Church.” We have said 


that the Arches Court could scarcely have done 

otherwise; but what will be the effect when 

it comes to be generally known that these are the 

legal doctrines of the Established Church ? Perhaps 

that effect will net be so satisfactory to the English 
Church Union. 


There sppears to be some * ind, 

what is considered to be the small sum hitherto 
contzibuted for the support of the fu Irish 
Epissopallan Church. The annual subscriptions 
are about 20,000/., and the capital sum about a 
quarter of a million. In one respect this has 
certainly an ugly look. Is this all that Irish Epis- 
copalians are willing to give out of their own pockets 
for the support of the Church for which they were 
all ready to rise against England and even to die, 
aad, in fact, to do everything but pay? At present 
it looks something like this, but it only looks like 
it. It must be remembered that these people are not 
in the habit of giving, and that there is a very large 
endowment left to the Church, which may, or may 
not be sufficient for its actual needs. The Daily 
Telegraph is sarcastic on the subject at the expense 
of the Episcopalians, but we see no reason to adopt 
its tone. There is more in what is written by the 
Rev. W. G. Carrol, of Dublin, to the Spectator, 
which we quote elsewhere. Mr. Carrol believes that 
“God decided for disestablishment and disendow- 
ment as plainly as He decided against Baal; and 
that, if the re-endowment scheme has collapsed, 
the fact is only in accord with the leading axiom of 
modern social science, viz., that every age and 
generation should maintain its own religion. This 
is now the condition of the only healthy energies of 
the Church.” Disestablishment and disendowment 
are doing more than we expected they would do if 
they are teaching this lesson to others as quickly 
and thoroughly as they have taught it to Mr. 
Carrol. 


When the Sydney correspondent of the Times 
writes that the sitting of the Synod of the Church 
of England ‘‘ has lately imparted a sombre hue to 
our streets,” he can only refer to dress, and not to 
personal looks ; for clergymen are generally, as they 
should be, more remarkable for cheerfulness than 
for gloom. The subject principally discussed at 
this Synod is worth notice. The Chancellor of the 
diocese moved a resolution in favour of the con- 
tinued appointment of bishops under the sanction 
of thé Orown in the following terms, which we copy 
at length, because they are likely to be of historical 
value :— 

That the Synod having taken into consideration the 
resolution passed by the Provincial Synod of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, within the colony of 
New South Wales, on the 17th of May, 1869, in refer- 
ence to the mode in which colonial bishops should be 
appointed, is of opinion that it is desirable that bishops 
in this province continue to be appointed under such 
sanction of the Crown as is implied by the issue of a 
license or mandate for consecration ; and that such 
licence or mandate specify in each case the sphere of 
the territorial action of the Bishop to be consecrated, 
and as a general rule be obtained only iu consequence 
of a request proceeding from, or concurred in by, the 
church in the diocese or district within which the bishop 
is to exercise his functions, : 

To this resolution Canon Vidal moved an amend- 
ment in favour of the election of bishops by the 
synod of each diocese, which, we all know, corre- 
sponds with the primitive mode of election. The 


4 


| 


discussion upon this subject lasted two days. The 


previous question was once moved but negatived 
by forty-five to thirty-two. The amendment was 
also negatived, and then the original motion was 
agreed to. How far it expresses ecclesiastical, or 
how far it expresses political sentiments only, we 
are not informed. Probably the two sentiments 
were mixed. 


THE PROPOSED RE-ENDOWMENT OF THE 
IRISH CHURCH. 


The Rev. W. G. Carroll, of Dublin, writes as fol- 
lows to the Speciator :“ The money is not coming 
in to the Irish Church Body, and some are putting 
the blame on the lethargy and inefficiency of the 
body. From the complainants’ point of view the 
criticiam seems fuir enough, but there is another 
aspect of the matter, which assigns a totally different 
reason for the commercial failure, and although that 
interpretation is not popular just now, it is no more 
than justice to many Christian people to mention it. 
People won't re-endow. Why? Because they 
think, rightly or wrongly, that they ought not to re- 
endow, and that if they do re-endow they are giving 
against God and going against God. ‘Their reason. 
ing has at least a Christian appearance, and in brief 
here it is:—‘In the Lent of 1869, when tho great 
debate was about to begin, in obedierce to our 
bishops, we all, laity and clergy, in all our churches 
throughout all Ireland, with one voice besought 
God to take the matter into His own hands, and to 
order the issue according to His own good pleasure. 
We thus left the result to Him, as plainly as Elijah 


‘ 


—— 
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that answereth by fire.” God decided for disestab- 
lishment and disendowment as plainly as He decided 
against Baal, and for all that, now we are told that 
we are false to Christ unless we fly at God's face 
with our right hand and with our left hand, and 
unless we make over again what He has unmade.’ I 
don’t sce how any one 5 . in — God that 
8 ayer can repudiate this simple common- 
sense Seetal — 15 nor why any one need go 
farther to seck for the causes of the collapse of the 
re-endowment scheme. It is worth while to notice, 
also (as an undesigned coincidence’ between Divine 
and human truth), that this refusal to re-endow when 
God has disendowed, is not only siding with God's 
side, but that it is also in accord with the leading 
axiom of modern social science, namely, that overy 
age and generation should maintain its own religion, 
as well as feed ite own poor, and pay its own 
soldiers, and fight its own ware. This is now the 
condition of the only healthy energies of the Church, 
er missionary agencies ; and although this condition 
will not do for ‘taking care of Dowb,’ and for 
pampering the Mamelukes of an_ ecclesiastical 
Cœsarism, still it is the condition which Christ ap- 
pointed for His Church. It was in this condition 
that Apostles ministered, in this condition that the 
Church conquered, and was conquering, the world, 
until, in the most disastrous hour that ever befel 
her, Constantine, by ‘endowing and establishing,’ 
made the kingdom of our Lord ad kingdom of this 
world.’ ”’ 


CHURUH AND STATE AT THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


At one of the sectional meetings of the Social 
Science Congress, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. 
A. Taytorn IxxN Es, advocate, Edinburgh, author of 
“The Law of Creeds in Scotland,” read a pee on 
the question—“ Are there any relations of Church 
and State which must always and necessarily exist, 
whether the Church be established or not?” He 
maintained that the interest excited by questions of 
establishment and disestablishment had injuriously 
withdrawn the attention of jurists from this more 
fundamental question. Voluntaries talked as if dis- 
establishment would end all difficulties ; Churchmen, 
again, talked as if the Church in discstablishment 
would be ruined, and could not fulfil her functions. 
Both were wrong; for Church and State can exist 

rately, but never without having most important 
relations to each other. Take, for example, questions 
of property. If a body of men have wrongful pos- 
session of a church, for examplo, or a sum of money, 
on the pretence that they are the religious body to 
which the money was given, their opponents must 
appeal to the civil tribunals; and the civil tribunals 
must investigate the differences, perhaps of doctrine, 
between them. They are religious diffurences to the 
parties; to the judge they ure mere questions of fact. 
And there are no bounds to the magnitude of the 
questions that may thus arise. All churches have 
contributions and endowments of some sort, 
held by trustees or otherwise, and these have 
often become enormously accumulated. But in 
whatever way held, if it is handed over toa church 
and vested in it, property, once it is privately gifted 
to a church, is in a very different category from the 
emoluments of an establishment. What the State 
wives, the State may have a right to withdraw; but 
the State has (ordinarily) no right to take away 
what it never gave. It requires, at least, a very 
different aud a very extraordinary case for this; con- 
sequently, even in respect of property, the ultimate 
legal relations of the State and the Church are those 
unconnected with establishment. But besides pro- 
perty, questions will constantly arise about Church 
offices, Church sularies, Church privileges, and 
Church membership; and that even in a disestablished 
Church, The courts must deal with all these, so far 
as the civil interests are concerned, and especially in 
slander cases, or where character ig affected. Yet all 
non-established churches have rules and tribunals of 
their own for judging cf these matters in the first 
instance, and the question for lawyers will be how 
far they are bound in equity to acknowledge these, 
even in judging of civil results; and, also, how to 
deal with their own civil results without interfering 
with the proper religious work of the Church. A 
non-established church is therefore necessarily 
connected in many ways with the law and with tho 
State, or oivil power. And the question inevitably 
arises—what claims of a church can the State admit? 
The most important of these, as common to churches, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, and familiar to 
every educated man in Europe, is the claim of inde- 
pendence and self-government, or autonomy. This, 
as Guizot points out in his history of civilisation, 
was, historically, the spring of what is called, in 
modern times, liberty of conscience, though as the 
middle ages passed on the Church came not only to 
claim freedom from the tyranny of the State, but in 
its turn to tyrannise over it. The lawyers of 
Northern N have generally rejected the higher 
claims of the Ultramontane, as distinguished from 
the Liberal, e.g. the Gallican Church. But the 
lowest claim, that of autonomy and self-government, 
must to some cxtent be allowed by all States in the 
case of voluntary churcbes. The Privy Council found 
in some cases from the — of Good Hope, that all 
religious bodies may under Eaglish law, not only adopt 
articles and rules of religious association, but way also 
„constitute a tribunal (ecclesiastical) to determine 
whether the rules of the association have Deen violated 
by any of its members or not, and the decisions of this 
tribunal, our courts will give effect to, against thoso 
who havo submitted to it. Practically, this seems 
enough to ensure self-government and independence, 


left the issue between himself and Baal to the God provided it be understood that the businoss of the 
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ecclesiastical voluntary tribunal is to settle the 
spiritual matters, as that of the ordinary civil courts 
is to look after temporal, and that the former, though 

called volurtary, yet. being founded on conscience, 
are to the members as fundamental as the latter. 
After some further remarks on the legal bearings of 
the question, Mr. Innes seid there seems no reason 
why revolutionary churches in modern lands should 
be less free than original Christianity was under 
Rome; but the working of this, that constituting 
of religious societies within the State, but indepen- 


dent of the State, which even Mr. Renan calls the | bod 


great necessity of Europe in the future, is certainly 
one of the problems best worth inquiring into on the 
part of the speculative jurist. | 

Mr. Newmanrcu said the section was very much in- 
debted to Mr. Innes for the lacid and calm manner in 
which he had stated in his paper the outlines of the 
very intricate questions which were involved in this 
subject—a subject which, he felt sure, would in the 
next few years occupy a considerable space of public 
attention both in England and in Scotland. He was 
not sure, however, t he had not somewhat exag- 
gerated the difficulties of the law with respect to this 
matter. The opinion he was about to give was not 
that of a lawyer, but of a layman who had paid con- 
siderable attention to the question for a long period. 
During the last twenty-five years a series of cases 
had arisen out of the voluntary unestablished church 
system, which had gone to show the position these 
bodies occupied with regard to the English law. The 
first case was that of Lady Hewley,who had left money 
for the endowment of certain chapels in the northern 
parts of England. In the course of time a change 
took place in the doctrines taught in those chapels, 
until at last they became quite Unitarian in their 
character; and the question then arose as to whether 
the property left by that lady ought to be continued 
to be applied to the support of these chapels. After 
a lapse of twenty years, the House of Lords decided 
that the property could no longer be continued to be 
applied to the support of those chapels, in which 
the doctrines taught were contrary to the terms 
of the bequest. In a more recent case, the minister 
of a Dissenting chapel at Reading, having become 
unpopular with his congregation, was dismissed from 
his office, and he then applied to the Court of Chan- 
cery to be reinstated. The Court of Chancery, how- 
ever, decided against him on the ground that the 
deed of trust contained nothing that gave to him the 
appointment for life, and that, therefore, the trustees, 
having acted in accordance with the proper forms, 
had the power of dismissing him as though he were 
a servant. Those cases were good exemplifications 
of the manner in which the law of England operated 
as regarded these voluntary socicties. Thus these 
associations might on administering their own 
affuirs till they fell out amongst themselves, when 
the courts of law would take cognisance of their 
rights under thelaw. Therefore voluntary ecclesias- 
tical associations were ce og by the lawin exactly 
the same light as though they were ee asso- 
ciations of persons for any other purposes. The case 
of the disestablishment of the Irish Church had clearly 
shown that a distinction was to be drawn betwoen 
property given to the Church by the public and pro- 

rty which had been given to the Church by private 
2 When the time came for carrying into 
effect the disestablishment of the churches of England 

and Scotland—which ho did not believe was very far 
off—nor did he think the churches would be worse for 
such a course—(Hear, hear)—that distinction would 
have to be kept in mind. At the same time the pro- 
E taken from the Church would have to be applied 
to educational and other purposes of a similar character, 
as it would be incompetent for the State to appl. 
funds that had been hitherto appropriated to pe, r- 
petual pur ‘to such purposes as paying off the 
national debt or lessening the army and navy esti- 
mates. Again, it was not to be forgotten that, 
during the last thirty-five or forty years, a large sum, 
amounting to 5,000,000/., had been expended by 
private persons in building and repairing churches ; 
whilct the sites of those edifices had in most in- 
stances been given by the lords of the manor or by 
other private individuals; and, therefore, it would 
be unjust to deprive the Church of that part of her 
property. The time had arrived when it must be 
acknowledged that religious opinions, without ex- 
ception, must depend entirely upon their own force 
and weight, independently of any external support. 

Mr. Micuazz pointed out that the Reading case re- 
ferred to had shown that, while the law was ready to 
take cognisance of any dispute concerning moncy or 
property that might arise in respect of a particular 
religious body, it did not interfere in order to en- 
force the readmission of a member into such asso- 
ciation in the event of his having been even wrongfully 
expelled. 

Dr. Pax xHunsr said the question under discussion 
might be divided into three heads—First, What was 
the status of an Established Church? secendly, what 
was the status of a non-Established Church? and, 
thirdly, What was the process by which an Esta- 
blished Church passed into the status ard condition 
of a non-Established Church? With regard to the 
first part of the question, the doctrine of the Royal 
supremacy informed them what the status of the 
Established Church was. Tho law only took cogni- 
sance of questions arising in the Church of England, 
which were strictly legal questions, to be dealt with 
and determined as any other ordinary legal question. 
The contract which bound together the members of 
the Church of England had been entered into by the 
consent of Parliament, whereas the contract which 
was entered into between members of non established 
churches bad been entered into by private individuals 
only. Thus, the Established Church was governed 
by statute, and the non-cetablished churches by mere 


private contract. Opinions had advanced eo much of 
recent years that members of the Church of land 
cn 

i 0 ute, and they were 
ees ag soar that their consciences should be 
left untrammelled by statute; and that, in fact, it was 
quite time that the Church of England had ceased 
to be 2 ere Government department, as it was at 
present. 

The Sgcretary spoke of the difference between 
the position of the Established Church and voluntary 

ies. 

Lord Naraves said they were not discussing 
whether there should be an Established Church or 
not; and therefore he need not go into that ques- 
tion. As far as he had been able to seo, there never 
was a church that po more freedom in its 
spiritual matters than the Church of Scotland at the 
present moment. It had church tribunals composed 
entirely of Churchmen, in every separate church, 
and the tribunals went up to the General Assembly ; 
the Church did not acknowledge the Queen’s 
supremacy; and there was no appeal from the 
General Assembly to the Queen in Council or 
any other body. The ordinary oourts of law 
had a power in reference to the Established 
Church, as well as to other churches, when they 
entrenched upon civil matters and rights. As to the 

uestion of the rights of unestablished churches, he 
thought it had been correctly stated by Mr. Innes. 
When civil matters arose they must act according to 
the law. The minister of the Church of England 
held his office for life, whereas the minister of the 
non-established church was liable to dismissal as oad 
other servant, unless the deed of association direc 
otherwise. The question asked by Lord Campbell, 
when his attention was drawn to a dispute in a con- 
established church, was, What are the rules of your 
club? You are a mere club, and nothing more in 
the eyes of the law.“ The courts could only meddle 
with non-established churches in cases, where pecu- 
Diary questions were involved. 


We learn from Jamaica that, in the absence of any 
opposition from the Bishop of Kingston or the 
Church community in the island, Her Majesty's 
assent has been given to the bill for the disendowment 
of the Church of England in Jamaica. ; 

The Dean of Ripon (Dr. M‘Neile) has been seized 
with an attack of bronchitis. The remedies found 
necessary for reducing the complaint were so severe 
that they brought the Dean to a state of considerable 
weakness. 

The Record notices the death at Cannes of Mr. J. 
Evans, who was the originator of that journal, and 
who aleo set on foot tho well-known French religious 
paper, the Esperance. He was seventy-eight years 
of age. 

Kexte Ootiecse.—The John Bull is requested to 
state that the number of persons already matricu- 
lated, or who have entered their names for matricu- 
lation, at Keble College, Oxford, in the academical 
year 1870-1, is so large that it is not probable that 
any more can be admitted before October, 1871. 


Tus Cnuncn Concress.—The Earl of Shaftesbury 
declines to attend the Church Congress which is to 
be held next month at Southampton, in consequence 
of his disagreement from the views of the President 
(Bishop Wilberforce of Winchester) and the Bishop 
of Peterborough, who is to take part in the proceod- 
ings. 

Para Inraturpitity.—A Pastoral, signed by 
seventeen Archbishops and Bishops of Germany, has 
been issued. The meaning and substance of the 
document is contained in the following paragraph :— 
„ We, therefore, hereby declare that the present 
Vatican Council is a lawful Ccumenical Council ; 
that as little as any other Council has the present 
Council put forward or created novel teaching at 
variance with the old, but that it has only 9 
explained, and, in express refutation of modern 
errors, positively enjoined the belief in ancient truth, 
implicitly contained and conscientiously preserved in 
the foundations of our faith; and that the voti s of 
this Council, having been solemnly and publicly pro- 
claimed by the Head of the Church, must be con- 
sidered as binding on all believers.” Some of tho 
German bishops held aloof from this declaration. 


Jewish Dissentens.—Tho newly erected West 
London Synagogue of British Jews in Upper Berke- 
ley-street was consecrated on Thursday afternoon. 
The building, which has cost more than 50,000/., has 
been erected mainly by the exertions of a number of 
Jews who are anxious for a reform of certain portions 
of the old ritual, and neither Dr. Adler, the chief 
rabbi, nor any of the orthodox Jewish ministers, wore 

resont. The officiating ministers were the Rev. 

rofessor Marks, the Rev. Albert Liwy, and the 
Rev. Philip Magnus. Professor Marks delivered an 
address, in which he endeavoured to show the neces- 
sity for 22 from the stereotyped worship and 
“cold, withering formalism” of the past generation; 
and stated that though the movement which he had 
belped to inaugurate in the Jewish body had been 
looked upon coldly by their ecclesiastical superiors, 
it had been warmly and increasingly welcomed by 
the thoughtful and reflecting portion of the laity. 
He added that he trusted the new building would 
prove to be a house not merely of prayer, but also of 
intelligent pulpit-teaching, and that its services 
would be aided and enlivened by choral music. 

Revision or THE Enoiisu Biste.—‘'D. B., one 
of the New Testament revisers, is driven, rather 
against his will, to reply to the “ridiculously 
strong language in which Bishop Cox, of Western 
New York, assails tho movement set on foot by Con- 
vocation for the revision of the English Bible. Tho 
bishop would have had every corner of the globe 


| book proclaimed and produced ho 


2 * 


“ consulted,” or, as he prefers to put it, a 
* 

dence with “eminent persons in America 
and the colonies,” to “ascertain what kind of revi- 
sion, if any, would be likely to afford satisfaction, 
and to gain acceptance am og Christians in those 
populous and growing parte.“ PD. B.“ shows that 

on 


this is impracticable. He adds: —“ Not only does 
the work proceed with no undue but it has 
all, when done, to undergo careful n, and I 


feel confident that in due time all those on both 
sides +! the — bet Mer suk the “oy — yaa 
guage is spoken, who havo an t to on 
such a subject, will be heard with the utmost defer- 
ence as to the merits of the work, both as a whole 
and in every detail. The revisers are too intent on 
the great o which all must have in view not to 
hail every improvement on their work, however 
minute, and from whatever quarter it may come. 


rte bg od pe thereby cradle = ht erage op Soe 
that it is in men with Bishop Oox’s views 
had better eir tocsin of alarm until some 


attempt is made to force upon the reluctant English- 
speaking lovera of the Bible even the best revision of 
eir Authorised Version.“ : 


‘Religious and Denominational Feros, 


THE BAPTIST UNION. 


The autumnal session of the Baptist Union was 
commenced at Cambridge on Wednesday morning 
las‘, under the presidency of the Rev. Wm, Robin- 
son, of that town. The session took place in St 
Andrew’s-street. Chapel, and lasted five hours. 
There was a large attendance of delegates, and the 
galleries were crowded by the public. The opening 
of the session was preceded by a devotional service, 
at the termination of which, . 

The CHAIRMAN (having appropriately welcomed 
the delegates) delivered his address. It commenced 
with a résumé of Baptist history on the Continent, 
in the course of which it was pointed out how disas- 
trously the cruelties practised by the Germans 300 
years since on the Anabaptists \had recojled on 
themselves. With the exception of the Anabaptists 
of Munster, he claimed for the Baptists of tke Con- 
tinent in the sixteenth century a high place in the 
estimation of all men. Thee heniehed the 
earliest martyrs of the Reformation, and in multi- 
tudes sealed with their blood the truths which 
rightly received, would have preserved Central and 

orthern Europe from the ious corruptions and 
civil convulsions of su ing centuries; The 
German Anabaptists had risen from the dead. 
Seventy thousand converted Germans were now num- 
bered in connection with that movement of which 
Mr. Oncken was the leader. Their brethren there 
were now, like their predecessors three centuries ago, 
almost all poor, but they were distingui * 
living faith in the love of God manifes 
Jesus our Lord. 
the unity of the Bible. The same God who is pro- 
claimed in its opening verse was made known in its 
last page, and in that intervened between the 
two. t them take any other ancient writings re- 
lating to theology and religion—of course excepting 
those borrowed from the Bible—and put them in 
one collection as large as the Bible, and what had 
they? A very chaos of puerility, contradictions, 
an 3 5 — — y e lan & 

ecy im |to the conclusion apparent that 
fn the Apocalypse they had a bird's-eye view, not 
of the petty events with which many of the expo- 
sitors had encumbered their interpretations, but of 
the leading events of the world from the time 
of John to the present hour ; an extended hecy 
which nothing could account for but the foreknow- 
1 and decrees of God. But there were men who 
in the nineteenth century assured them that nothing 
supernatural ever occured, implying that every his- 
torian who recorded a miracle was a deceiver ; con- 
sequently that the Bible which ee every other 
incss, was more 

crowded than any other book in the world. 

„% We deny miracles,” said Dr. Schwartz, preaching at 
the annual meeting of the German Protestant Asso- 
ciation at Berlin, knowing the universe to be 
governed by fixed laws.” Ah! Dr. Schwartz, and do 
you know so much of the universe as that? The sole 

uestion, Doctor, is, whether we are to disbelieve all 
the prophets, evangeliste, and apostles, because of your 
notions of universal being; or to receive the ver} 
simple persuasion that you do not comprehend the uni- 
verse. Faith should ever rest on evidence. Our faith 
rests partly on the testimony of many witnesses who 
have given such proofs of intelligence and veracity as 
few men have it in their open to give. We cannot 
exchange faith sustained by evidences greatly varied, 
and to us of overwhelming force, for a faith which 
rests on no evidence at all. * 
Professor Huxley, in his recent great —— ex- 
pressed the opinion that though in all historical and 
geological time he can find no proof of life save what 
sprang from life, if it were given him to look be- 
yond the abyss of geological time, he should expect 
to find life evolved ‘‘from such matters as ammo- 
nium carbonates, or alates, and tartrates, alkaline, 
and earthy phosphates, and water, without thy aid 
of light.” That it was never so evolved now by 
the aid of light was admitted, but the Professor was 
of opinion that on the other side of, the abyss of 

ecological time it was evolved without the aid of 
ight, and this opinion he called an act.of philoso- 


phical faith! How did common sense and Chris- 
tian faith alike rejoice to turn from such a creed to 


_ 
in Christ. 
The chairman then dwelt upon 


te AOE ot 


ie 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Srrr. 28, 1870. 


— 


— — 


e a ‘the Bible under the name] subscribed to the Articles of the Church of Eng-] An offer made by the Rev. G. Gould, of Nor wich, 
MAT gc che reh to all life, and land ; and st 80 colleges the retention of the end the Ruy, Hl 8. Brows, ot Liverpodl, aad Mr 4. 
— th to all things.“ He (Mr. Robinson) believed | fellowship was upon tion that orders Brown, of Liverpool, of prizes for essay for students 
the fi t chapter of Genesis contained the true | were taken. Mr. Aldis said these ictions de- | at the several Baptist colleges, was de in con- 
preter of the origin of the worl and as the fruit | prived Dissenters not only of on in the W of the conditions attached to it. 


tated not to avow the firm persuasion that ere 


. existi logical theories would give place to the 


inspired cosmogony. Adverting to the p war 
he thought that the disbanding nding ar 
the introduction of some means of arbitration in 
cases of national disputes, were pu into which 
with *. 5 that» Shay acht help to pre- 
without any y, that so they might help — 
e the way of our Lord whose name is called the 
Prinee of Peace. Touching on the subject of Chris- 
tian union, he said: 

To say nothing of the abortive, — 
efforts to produce it by a league among 
lians, it is notorious the Protestant Episoo 
of England are yearning after union with other sects. 
The estimable bishop of the diocese declared not lo 
ago that he should welcome the separation of Chur 
and State if by that means Nonconformists should be 
brought in; and when a pro was introduced into 
Convocation respecting union with Wesleyans, an 
amendment was ind, I believe, cart ied nem. 
con., that for the term Wesleyans the word Nouconfor- 
mists be substituted. We cannot bo indifferent to, 
these signs of the times, nor fail to rejoice in them. 
But the religion that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable. All things but purity are to be sacrificed 
to peace; but to purity even peace itself must be sacri. 
ficed. Our Episcopalian friends are opening their arms 
that we may go to them. They seem to forget that 
there is an alternative, viz., that they should come to 
us, which they might do by acceyting that Ohbristian 
rule which now they define and neglect. ‘‘ What,” 
gays their catechism, “ is required of persons to be bap- 
tized 2” Answer: *‘ Repentance and faith.” If our 


eration 
N formists a far distinctive ' isation. 
mints, 6 Wer 144 5 the Chere and the 
Ep ns. In 
be desired 


anticipation of the downfall of idolatry and super- 
stition, and the coming of the of vt 
—. sat down amid loud and long - oontinu 
The Rev. J. H. MrAnv, the secretary, read 
the 1 of the Committee. 
The Rev. J. J. Goapsy, of Leicester, then read a 
pe on ‘*The Influence of Business on the Christian 


The Rev. R. Martrw moved, and the Rev. Twos. 
Drew seconded, a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Goadby for his After some from 
Mr. VARLEY, of FA and Mr. Dickinson, 
of Nottingham, the ution was carried. 

OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITIES TO DISSENTERS, 
The question of o the Universities to 


„„ was in — N W. 8. Aldis, 
ing for not ha « hat tase tp do juation’to 


the subject, proceeded to give a short account 


of the tests existed in the University and 
colleges. He ed that the University of Cam- 
bridge was a body empowered by charter to confer 


degrees upon the nation, and that, therefore, it was 
a national institution; notwithstanding which, 
though some points had been conceded, obstacles 
still existed. e described the difference between 
a subscriber to the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land and a Nonconformist when the degree of M.A. 
was conferred. The one who declared himself a 
bond fide member of the Church of England was en- 


. titled to all the university privileges and emolu- 
ments, while the other had no voice in the matter 


except the privilege of recording a vote for a repre- 

sentative in Parliament. That, ind was one 
int conceded? In relation to the ** 

coll ~~ 3 — ae Lid being 
5 a a 

go 3 ellows, the . 

ing independent of each other. The Uni 

much older than the 


ge, however, entailed u the 
student the duty of attending chapel, where the 
Church of England service was read, and no 


in its government. The result of these obstacles 


ir whole souls | 


us 


| reason why there should not be a theological school 


- | Zion Chapel at seven o'clock, selecting for his text 
col- | John v. 24. : . : 


. of the University, but also of any share 


University exclusively to the Church of a 
that b admitting Dissenters and removing — 45 
door | infidelity would be 7 

its influence would spread throughout the country. 


would be ready to accept a compromise. As a 
matter of funtion Nonconformists demanded the 
removal of religious tests, and he maintained that 
it would not be adverse to the wills of founders to 
remove these difficulties, which now were a barrier 
to the Dissenter. For the good of the nation they 
also demanded the abolition of tests, and on reli- 
ious grounds, in particular, they made the same 
emand. Of course those who believed in wax 
candles and white lices, had a dread of the re- 
moval of tests, but as he did not believe that reli- 
ion consisted in such thi he was convinced that 
it would be better that no obstacle stood in the way 
of the spread of education and of . He 
T to the measures of University Reform 
introduced and passed, and concluded by moving 
That in the opinion of this Union no settlement of the 
geese, Seu Jo tan seminal Ulver il ta oe. 
6 tthe bill — last session. the abolition 
of the necessity of taking orders as a condition of acquiring or | 
holding any office or emolument iu the Universities of Oxford 
or Cambridge and the colleges thereof respectively, and that 
this resolution be embodied in a memorial to Her Majesty's 


Government, and signed by the Chairman on behalf of the 
Union. 


Mr. NEVIILA Goopman, of St. Peter's College, 
seconded the resolution. He said that in removing 
these religious tests they would be removing one 
barrier to the iuroad of scepticism. The resolution 
proposed went to make, the Universities unsec- 
; but if tests were abolished there was no 


atCambridge,and why it should not be as orthodox as 
any institution in Europe. The tests had not had the 
effect of excluding awry Colenso, nor did they 
drive away Essayists and Reviewers. He contended 
that the tests ought to be removed as early as pos- 
sible ; but a substantial injustice was done to the 
few Nonconforming students who did_come up to 
this University while those tests existed, and at the 
close of his argument he urged the meeting, upon 
religious and political grounds, to use its influence 
to remove the obstacles that now existed to the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to the Universities. 
The OualnMan was exceedingly glad for the sake 
of this question that the Union had come to Cum- 
bridge. He trusted that the delegates would go 
back to their respective homes, feeling a much 
reater interest in the question than before. When 
e came to years ago he found 
only one person in his congregation who had been 
educated at the University. He had not only not 
been allowed to take his fellowship, but had not been 
allowed to take his degree. He had received a com- 
munication from that gentleman, Mr. Bumpus, but 
as the time was so very short, it would not be 
advisable to read it. He had been very much 
delighted to hear the speeches to which they had 
listen He had seen some wonderful changes in 
the position of Nonconformists during the period that 
he had been at Cumbridge. 
The resolution was carried by acclamation, and the 
session terminated. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the Clair 
man for his, able address, on the motion of Dr. 
Buock, expressive of the hope that he would place it 
at the dis of the Union for publication. 

The * then proceeded to the Guildhall, 
where they dined. 

In the afternoon, at half-past four o'clock, from 
eight to ten thousand persons assembled on Parker's 

, where the Rev. O. H. Spurgeon preached a 

most eloquent and practical sermon, which was dis- 
tinctly heard by that large concourse of persons. 

In the evening there was to have been a solide at 
tho Guildhall, but the numbers who crowded the 
building rendered this quite impracticable, and a 


and platform meetings were held at both places. At 
the Guildhall r g 


Fuller, from South Africa; and the Rev. M. Ward, 
of Bologna, | . The m at St. Andrew’s- 
street addressed by Rev. G. Gould, 


the Rev. O. H. Spurgeon, A. A. Reed, H. 
‘ Lea, of Jamaica; W. Brock, D. D., 
and N. Hayoroſt, D. D. On Wednesday morning the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel preached a sermon at 


At the reassembling of the Conference on Thurs- 
da morning, after devotional exercises, the Rev. 

. Brock, jun., read a paper on “ Missing Links in 
our Church Life.“ | 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Brock was proposed by 
the Rev. J. M. Morris (Ipswich), seconded by the 


person could become a Fellow of a college unless he 


J. T. Wigner, of New Oross, London ; the Rev. — | Baw 


e Rev. 8. Grezn made a statement relative to 

the Society for Aiding Ministers in obtaining a Suit- 

able Education for their Sons and Daughters. 

psig iptv 28 — 1 oun ie 
rom the report of thi a new one) pre- 

sented to the Union, it ap = | that fort 1 — 

churches which contribute not less than 10/. each 


(have united in this eration of brotherly love 


and mutual helpfalness. Thirty other churches have 
contributed to the funds of the gy Foy they 
have failed to qualify as members. Only twenty of 
the forty seven churches give their pastors leas th 
1201. a- year. In conformity with the rule agreed 
upon at Leicester last year, the committee have 
resolved that the money in hand, after peying the 
preliminary and the year's expenses; should be 
equally divided among the ministers of these twenty 
churches. This gives a dividend of 227. 6s. 8d. per 
church. The total amount received thus far 
been about 4501. 

The Rev. Dr. Brock, of Bloomsbury Chapel, pro- 
posed the following resulutiun :— | 

That this seesion learns with satisfaction that a society has 
been established to ail charvhes in providing an houourable 
maintenance for their p&-tors, and earnestly comm nde it to 
the confidence and liberal support of the douomination, 

He explained the action of the fund, which wae not 
applied to any charch which gave its 3 lese than 
60/., or more than 120l. a- year. He drew a vivid 
picture of the want and distresses of some offthe 
poorer pastors of the churches, and made a powerful 
appeal to wealthy churches for their support. 

G. ANsTeY, . (Devizes), seconded the reso, 
lation, 

Dr. Hony explained the existence of a fund con- 
nected with the London Particular Baptist Society, 
out of which he thought this new fund could be sup- 
ported. 

The resolution was carried nem. con. 


HOME AND IRISH MISSIONS. 


The Secretary of this society reported progress, 
and said that since the lust autumnal meeting of the 
Baptist Union, there had been an addition of sixteen 
labourers to those who were previously in connection 
with the society. Its functions were not pastoral but 
evangelical. They do not exist to augment the 
small incomes of rs, but to assist in doing mis- 
sionary work outside the churches—in strengthening 
the denomination whero it was weakest, and in creat- 
ing a sentiment in its favourin those places where it had 
no existence, It was quite true they did sometimes 
render assistance to pastors, but it was in considera- 
tion of work done beyond their own recognised 
sphere of labour. Having recently visited Ireland, 
he could bear testimony to tho spirit of hearin 
and the desire for Christian teaching which 4 — 
also to the unsurpassed activity of their missionary 
brethren, and the spiritual results of their labours. 
During three weeks, he held more than twenty publio 
services, all of which, with two or three exceptions, 
were well attended. 

Tae Rev. O. H. Spurcson referred in touchin 
terms of the duty of Euglishmen towards Ireland, an 
said the centuries of wrong that had been inflicted 
on that unhappy country could not be atoned for 
but by a continued beneficent policy towards the 
people of Ireland. He drew a most graphic picture 
of the ignorance and superstition existing in some 
villages, and urged the great necessity that existed 
for village work to be looked after. The London 
Churches derived u great deal of s th from the 
young people who had been trained in country 
churches, wad the society rendered assistance to 
pastors of churches who would undertake migsionary 
work in their vicinity, He strongiy urged the Bap- 
tists ot Cambridgeshire to at once form a county asao- 
ciation, Young ministers would find it much better 
to establish churches of their own when they started 
in the ministry, rather than looking out for some 
comfortable church, whero comparisons were inevil - 
able, and in many cases injurious to the young man’s 
interests. He was not so well versed in prophecy as 
their Chairman, but he felt that a great and good day 
wus coming for the world. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


The Rev. J. T. Brown, of Northampton, moved 
the following resolutions :— 


That this Union, having re to the manper in which all 
questions affecting the 3 es of religious equality in this 
— were treated during the last session of Parliament, 
resolves ;— 

1. That this Union tenders ite grateful thanks to 
Richard, Eeq., and to those mambots of Parliament who sup- 

rted his motion on the Elementary Education Bill; to 

atkin Williams, A. and to those members of Parliament 
who supported bis motion for the Dise.tablishment and Dis- 
endowment of pal Charch in 


tisfaction at the prospe:t of 
isestablish- 
urch in 


uality. 

4. That this Union asks Her Majesty’s Government to 
extend to the whole of the United the same mea- ‘ 
euro of justioe whic. they so happily upon 
Ireland ia 1862, and the principle of which has been adopied 


Rev. Jas. Mursell, of Bradford, and carried: 


: org 
cally to support these cand tor Parliament who will 
| Sap, Sean Ge Nala the principles of religious 
eq 7. 
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He said he N r 8 wo The Rev. W of W has accepted 
teresting “station . the oh — and 

moot eee —5 had ever been 2 4. — at Park Oongregational Ch . alifax. 


wire wd port 
. 2. 


1 
Pantene its lates . 


man eve Werse beep hr ogy 4 — 
ing and at such a — it was needless to 
— 711 in ain bi of religious liberty. 
simply to rem en bd 
that ould be req red fom phew the: 11 
Scan wher pg te Ey hal over bd 
0 rinciples 


fied with the interests 1 
of religion, oom with 1 ps 15 


w ursuing, 
i th, Bo ao Ne | sound, but 


the country, the House of The following resol n carri 
1 rime Minister himself, as ‘oma expression of | on the — 1 Dr. en pee ROOK, N y the pew 
ir determination to maintain, without at faltering O. H. Spurceox :— : 
and in ev Christian way, the integrity of ‘That the hearty 88 Baptist Unton be ) 
their princi Hear, hear.) How had they) to the various 8 who 
deen trea the last session ? Loo Vou 


at the Education queetion, the question of 
University Tests, and the Burials Bill. Look at 
any ecclesiastical question and see the way in which 
trea Bren aa an enlightened man 
abe 0 Th 4 * eit i Til mation 
- u at in 

no favour tn cage — at e game time the 

were unwilling that others should be fay 
When Mr: Watkin Williams made bis noble speech, 
in 1 204 8 forward bis motion ſon he Disendow- 
jsestablighment of the Church in Wales, 
1 were absolutely laughed at, and the 
application of their views was regarded to 
topian. But there must be no compromises. He 
believed in charity most thoroughly. He would 
embrace every one, and deal fairly towards his most 
bitter opponent, putting the most generous construc- 
tion upon bis motives. But it should be — 

bered that the Lord Jesus, as well 1 dein 
* being on earth, was tho o boldest, and farther 
rom nothing than from 5 policies ane, poor 
expediencies. (Hear, hear.) He nok only spoke the 
truth, but was 1 5 truth: And rown) de- 

sired to sit at she feet of his hasten, i The rel :) 


The Rev, James. Wess, in secon 
tion, said it was sometimes — 
people should let political ma ters alone, o or if t they 
touched them, handle them as if the from 
the contact. He had no belief in that —— 
(Hear, hear) —and he thought there were but few 

resent who held it. — God, in His grace, 

ad made them Christians, were they to forget that 
He had also made them Englishmen? They were 
bound to bring their religion to bear upon the full 
discharge of their political dutier, and not put aside 


that which concerned them as citizens of the com- 


monwealth, because God had elevated their in 
and spiritual position. Let the higher things be 

brought to bear upon the lower, and the latter 
would be sanctified thereby, The hearty thanks of 
the Union were due to the men who, when many 
others shrank from the manly avowal of their prin- 
ciples, boldly come forward in their defence. (Ap- 
plause.) If thers had been more Ar same 
atamp in the front ranke, the country would not bad 


at the present time so worthless an Education Bill as 
that ch had received the sanction of Parliament. 


The defects in that bill were t and glaring. It 
was lamentable to think that by the capricious vote 
of a vestry, the national money might be devoted to 
the inculcation of every one of Christian doetrine, 
and, indeed, every doctrine not Christian. If the 
bill should ever come into operation in thé town in 
which he lived, he solemnly declared that he would 
never pay the rate. ‘He would rather, a hundred 
times, pay a church-rate than. contribute to the 
— of a school which might inoculate 
yoang minds with the most pernicious principles and 

contribute to their everlasting disadvantage. He 
trusted, not only in the vote which they there to 
give, but in the line of conduct they bad to pursue, 
they would show an undivided front, and their prin- 
ciple should be that of No compromise, ” which 
simply meant“ No oe hl Applause.) 

After a few remarks essrs. Peppercorn, 
Brown, and Strange, the resolution was carried. 


CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


The Rev. Ca zs Srovut read the following re- 
solution: — 


That the —— dd of this Union regard tg deep sympathy 
the spflerines igionists on continent on 
account of their religious faith, and render thanks to God for 
the yoyo they have manifested in seasons 12. 
and for be Janae measure of success with 5 7 
— nil their labours. That they espe 2 A | @D 
with 1 5 under the increased im iments work, 
and 


personal and domestic which have necessarily 
upon them, in common with all inde sountry 17 
— of the present disastrous w and 
pray that, os the r 4 facilities may 1 found for “84 
promotion of Christ's s — th 2 in proportion 
as it extends ita bl influence am E 
the only secure foundation of univ en ees 


Mr. Stovel said he attributed, — @ great measure, 
the present war and the Thirty Years’ War to the 
— with which the truths they held, and 
those who maintained them, were persecuted by the 
German Protestant Reformers. Had Luther been 
faithful to his principles, there had been, he be- 
lieved, no occasion for the presont fearfal conflict. 

A very gratifying letter was read from the Rev. J. 


G. Oncken, of Hamburg, who stated that they had | the 
now in Germany upwards of a hundred churches: 
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months, 
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The Rev. D. Wassalk, of Bath, seconded the | ? 
ve | resolution, which was nel with only one dic. Hieior 
sentient. , 


and ney aid mee 
5. — 1 — ‘aan the — * 
The business of the Union then terminated. 


A public meeting was held in the eventag, at the, 
Gu and was very numerously attended; in- 
deed, large numbers were unable to o admission. 
The chair was take by Mr. Benham, of London. 
The Rev. * a 1 addressed th 
8 1 pio,“ pel the P 
Man' 1 hs v. A. A. "fines, of Sonder- 
land, * for the subject of his address Paul’ 
exhortation to Timothy, Take heed to thyself, an | Prench at St. John's, of which 


to the doctrines. Continue in them, for, so doing, the ‘Rev. 2 sedan — a is now pastor. Bet this 


thou shalt save thyself and them that hear thee. , bereavement is not felt by the Congregational body 
The Rev. T. W. Maruzws, of Boston, spoke on the the -hearted Christian — 2 


the | subject of the former 1 of Baptists on ny 


— 


Tut Lats Juean Poor, o 
of Jerse — — Boo 
death of one of its mo 


Gat dt da ae Ry ee is a 


heav 
veut years fu aly ch — ce of deacon in th 


continent. ‘The Rev. C. H. Srurczon ad Ling 
some words of counsel to 3 ministers. come to on 
1 1 Meg mg * he, overy cy 415 1 Tas 1 uy 55 8 
is pulpit his first peingee, e pulpit is the Ther- rh 105 te t 
mopyla of Ohristendom. 11 grufhble | ieee them, . nat 700 


that you don t go . aad oe as many cups of tea the cause wer came to advo- 


at |. * houses 11 K. 0. 94 oti ve them cate.— mera te Rodis ‘Ge “Yat 

on with a great Oran: — toon 
— Ie If the Sabbath joa 1 only | a — sorag of — an -air service Has been at 
— * with plenty * visious and px ore da 2 — he Roy age every Sunday afternoon 4 


hter)—you w discov 
m N at your gon will — 47 patiahed, ** an 
next place, do not neglect Visitation. It is true tha 
cannot visit my 4,850 members; if I were endéwed | 
with ag many beads as a ee re ag tesco 


3 of the Lord Mayor — 
meeting 


Ric Gui cb do iB yvonne | tari alae‘ ie 
the elders. One young 5 lately said to * 1 * 9 ivered by the 
no time to visit.” “Goodness gracious!” said | Rev. * f. 0 Be . 

“what have got to do? 1 Lbeve ot my sermons to 1 v. *. a, 7 v. 
get up.” Tour sermons! 1. f 2 you are , Mr. omas or, and 
never in bed after six in the From six to nine Additional 332 was given to 


you have three hours: Six a3 ree are — 1 J. Oremati’s 
that is, two olear days in the week, of nine hours each. 
That ought to be enough for your sermons—all before 
breakfast ”’—(laughter.) Now, I do not say that every- 


body mast get up so early in the morning, buat I say | ha! 
that we must make long days. A Poritan once got up meeting 
til nine e whan» call reren 


at five o clock and went into bis study, and bearing a 


b okemith’ „ hammer fell u his knees and 
mid 20 — gent — Does thie wan the sick ada wounded, amount ada to 5s. 6d. 
to serve his master before I rine to serve mine? „r oy Minuet sere e 
85 ays are 80 few that we must make them 1 ones, — of 2 from, pone hl pat bs pe 
and take * by the 55 lock. I believe vente eal ing | A ssociations in England, vos of 
influence or ae by Aap, ecting visita Howe Missionary Society, 2 — Trust, ber 
is a popalation of ndred Eee or vias ** ether — * spent the whole of Tuesday in 


minister ought to rest satisfied until he bas spoken to debating the walt.acaiin n income. 


every accessible man about his soul. Next, let me sa 
o word or tyese the aeaple ag ee rhs menting which had been constituted and 2 T. 


that ministers of the Gospel are pot able to live on | Yoned in conformity with a resolution, passed 


< 


last autumnul session of the ent 2 
much less than other people. 8 2 7682 8 was held fe tbe of tho Sanday Behe e on 
Some seventy min At. entlemen 57 

e, eee tal 97 do and the Rew. 1 of wee eien n 
minister who wanted a little more salary as his family | Hannay, sa iscuesion by reading 
increased, “ I 5 not know that you 

ou preached for souls,” 780 I do, but I could not 1 Congrega ministers, { from 
on soule-(langbter)—and if I could it would take a 2 ane ae at — steed, She method 


make a shilling go as far as other 

tenance of our ministers? Said @ member onde to a | vited to preside. 

money.” "as No, I don’t,” said the minister. Me oust ** 1 —— — — — — 
many the size of yours to make a meal.” (Renewed 


hogbter. Feed your ministers if you expect them to for e ig ur 
The — then gave some advice to deacons, 1 at from 11 


and made a few — 8 on the ordinary 
run of pra yer- meetings. 
bad house -· room to spare to employ it po te 
other similar and he exhorted his hearers 
to got ont of —ů every available 
oe the accomplishment of their Christian 
The Rev. W. Ronson proposed a vote of thanks 
fo the Chairman, which was briefly acknowledged, 
avd the A 0 brought to a close by singing 
mont ther resolved that the formation and administration 
ise. nearly filled; the be cus lodged inthe bande 


which was 
En being the Rev. C. *Williame’ 
D. Price ~ f the country uoions, 


Accrington), 
(Aberdare), Rev. G. Gould (Norwich), 
Rev. C. Sorat and Rev. C. H. Spugeon. or their and — to oo 

the 
matter.— English — 4 


increasing the ences of but worthy 
ministers; and the object to be 


The Rev. Charles Birrell, of Liverpool, is appointed 
chairman for next year. 


Bone — 8 J. — 3 of * — 

street Baptist ape eld, and the Rev. . : 

Austin, of Howard-street Independent Chapel, in „Lothair“ has produced so great a sensation in 
same town, have resigued their respective | Kussia, that “in Petersburg the booksellers cannot 

pastorates. muvage to order u sulligiont number of copies.” 
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of this Board resolve to act upon it—i.c., such an 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


SEPT. 28, 187 0 


Correspondence, | 


— — 
MINISTERIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, - We have lately heard much of theories of deve- 
lopment, and certainly some very startling develop- 
ments are taking place in the views and projects of some 
portions of the Congregational body. 

In support of this statement, I would refer your 
readers to the resolutions passed at a recent meeting of 
the Congregational Board. The second of these enacts 
that, previous to the public service, at which the 
ordination or recognition of a pastor takes place, a con- 
ference of local ministers, and (if practicable), of dele- 


and the circumstances of his settlement, which, if satis- 
factory, would enable them to give him an intelligent 
welcome. And that this Conference should be held 
before the arrangements for the public service are com- 
pleted.” Further, by resolution third, ‘‘ the members 


t“ in the future, as far as practicable in 
their respective localities. They would also express the 
earnest hope that brethren from a distance will take no 
part in any pastoral settlement, until they have received 
evidence that such a local conference has been held, 
or that, in some other suitable way, satisfaction has 
been given to the neighbouring pastors and churches, 
and that the settlement has their approval.“ 

It is said that we are bui returning to the godly 
practice of our ancestors, but the assertion will not pre- 
vent thoughtful men from asking, where is the wisdom 
of such an arrangement? A matter of the gravest im- 
portance is to be determined, the relation of any given 
minister, involving also the relation of the church 
which appoints him to all other Congregational 
ministers and churches; and the decision is made to 
rest with a conference of local ministers and (if prac- 
ticable), of delegates or officers of neighbouring 
churches.” It may be granted tbat such persons may 
be trusted to investigate character, but why they 
should be deemed unexceptionable judges as to views of 
Christian truth, is not so evident. We have no gua- 
rantee whatever as to their learning or orthodoxy, or 
competency of any kind. They may not have had the 
advantage of a college trainiag. They may be totally 
unacquainted with the religious thought of the age, or 
with the controversies of the past. They may be broad 
or narrow, candid or prejadiced. It matters not- the 
simple circumstance of neighbourhood constitutes them 
judges without appeal ‘no provision whatever is made 
for appeal). If they are not satisfied, the unfortunate 
minister can havo no recognition. ‘ Brethren from a 
distance” must make no independent investigation. 
They muat trust the judgment of the local conference. 
It is settled that the man does not hold right views of 
Christian truth. Now, Sir, while ready to admit that 
laudable objects are aimed at by the framers of the re- 
solations, I doubt, very much, the wisdom of the means 
which they adopt. Is it such a very easy thing to 
decide as to essential Christian truth? Are the several 
branches of the church of Christ agreed upon the sub- 
ject? Are we agreed amongst ourselves? Do the con- 
troversial storms which rage around awake no ripples on 
the placid surface of Congregational church life? Does 
the right of free discussion, which is our boast, result in 
a tame uniformity ? Is it not notorious that the various 
leading lines of theological thought are to be traced 
amongst ourselves, as well as io other denominations ? 
On what principles, then, are the members of this local 
conference to act ? Is there no danger that amidst the 
conflict of opinions and parties, they may be perplexed, 
timid, and irresolute? or, if not, arbitrary, arrogant, 
aud overbearing? What is to be the standard of 
Christian truth? Whose views are to he accepted? 
Ie Calvinism essential,—the Calvinism of many of our 
trust-deeds, or of “ the Declaration of Faith and Order”? 
If eo, it is certain that some of our leading men would 
not pass muster. Would the views of Mr. Edward 
White on future retribution be received? It is noto- 
rious that many of our most thoughtful ministers and 
laymen sympathise with him, or diverge as widely 
rom the old standard in other directions. The late 
Dr. Campbell was supposed to have a large following, 
at least in the rural districts. What would have been 
their decision as to the vicws of the author of the 
% Rivulet ? It is to be feared that a local conference 
would have made short work with him, and so a name 
esteemed by many amongst the most illustrious, must 


have remaiued unrecognised. -| Government then pursued, they have been credited 
It may be said thut, after all, we have a standard of | (with some show of reason) with a greater willing- 


Christian truth, embracing things which are most surely 
believed amongst us, and which constitute our very 
life. Granted, cordially granted. But if that standard 
is to be applied, and if ministers and churches are to be 
julged by it, let it be clearly and honestly defined. Let 


the Congregational body declare whut is the standard of his party responsive to his own challenge, and for 


Christian truth according to Congregationalis's. Let 
the grave und learned and pious men about to assemble 


at Plymouth discuss the question. Let them not, | avert this, and none will be more grateful than Non- 


following the weak example of the Governmeat in the 
Education Bill, remit the matter to local boards, 


‘minister or church to be cut off from general com- 


terial recognition is of no great practical importance ; 
that no great harm is inflicted if a man is not recog- 


nised. But it is not so. It is no light thing for a 


munion. And it appears likely that certain grave prac- 
tical consequences will follow. It has been decided by a 
recent conference that every effort shall be made to} 
raise the stipend of all Congregational ministers te a 
minimum of 1501. Previous recognition is of course 
essential, and the prospects of each pastor will therefore 
depend on the decisions of a local board. “ In future 
(writes the English Independent), we would disown all 
churches, and so-called ministers, who do not fully and 
satisfactorily comply with our conditions of ordina- 
Hon. I ao, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

VIGILANS. 


DE FOE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Sin, — In speaking on De Foe at Bunhill Fiells, Mr. 
Reed, according to your report, asserted that De Foe 
had quoted the lines beginning, Stone walls do not a 
prison make as John Bunyan’s. I should be much 
obliged to him, or to any of your readers, if he or they 
would inform me where De Foe makes that statemont. 
He is usually exceedingly accurate in bie refesenees, | 
The lines are by Richard Lovelace, the Royalist, who 
was imprisoned in 1648, He wrote them during his 
captivity in the Gatehouse of Westminster. They are 
dedicated, To Althea, from prison.” They begin, 
% When love with unoonfinéd wings.” Perhaps your 
readers would like to see the whole verse, of which 
Mr. Reed quoted two lines. It rans thus :— 
„ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 5 
Minds, innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage. 
If I bave freedom iu my love, 
And in my soul am free,! 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty.” 
Yoars traly, | 
THOMAS GREEN. 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Sept. 22. 


‘ A WHITFIBLD SCHOLARSHIP. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Dear Sia, —Next Friday is the centenary of George 
Whitfleld’s death. It would be a pleasant way of per- 
petuating hie memory if some wealthy friend of Evan- 
gelical effurt would institute a scholarship at one or 
more of our colleges to bear the honoured name of the 
great field preacher und philanthropist. I can only give 
the hint: it is not in my power to bestow the gift, or it 
would be willingly aod promptly done. 
Yours, &c., 


EVANGELIST. 
Walworth, S. E., Sept. 9, 1870, 


REPRESENTATION OF SHREWSBURY. 


One of the most severe contests that ever occurred 
for thie borough was brought to a conclusion on 
Wednesday evening by the return of Mr. Douglas 
— the Conservative, by a majority of 88 votes 
over his t, Mr. Cotes, Liberal. The struggle 
was hotly maintained throughout the whole day, the 
probable result being very dubious up to the lest 
moment. In the morning part the Liberals were 
considerably ahead, but by slow degrees their 
majority was converted into a minority, and at the 
close the Mayor returned the following as the num- 
bers polled :—Douglas Straight, 1,291 ; Cotes, 1,253 
The return of Mr. Straight adde one to the Con- 
servative ranke, his predecessor, Mr. Clement, having 
been alway a staunch Liberal. 
ings, of Gloucester, writes to the Daily 
prediction of Messrs. Miall and 
Richard has rede ved its first fulfilment in the defeat 
of Mr. Cotes dt Shrewsbury. Dissonters who at 
the last general election were unanimous in their 
enthusiasm, are now divided even in their allegiance ; 
and it requires no great foresight to perceive that if 
the principles of the present Education Bill sre 
extended to Ireland, disaster to the Liberal cause 
will result. Nonconformisis of this dey can hardly 
be expected willingly to eacrifice cherished principles 
for the sake of a party which at the best refuses 
to them the consideration which it bestows upon a 
minority of ite supporters. Without referring at 
length to the recent debates, it may be safely 
affirmed that the alienation of a considerable section 
of Dissenters dated from the division upon the 
amendment of Mr. Jacob Bright. By the course the 


ness to conciliate their foes than to mect the just 
demands of their friends. By the aid of Tory votes 
it is not impossible that a sectarian system of educa- 
tion for Ireland may be passed next session. Should 
it be so, Mr. Gladstone will find a large moiety of 


‘God's sake’ they will withhold their support, 
choosing rather to fight with. open foes than with 
professed friende. It is not too late, however, to 


conſormists if the bill upon Irish education be such 


Some may think that after all the qurstion of minis- 


THE WAR. 


FAILURE OF THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 
The negotiations between Count Bismark and M. 
Jules Favre took place at Ferridres, the splendid seat 
of Baron Alphonse Rothschild, a few miles from 
Paris, on the 19th and 20th. On the 22nd tho 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs left for Purie, 
with the following conditions for an armistice to be 
granted for the convocation of the Oonstituent As- 
sembly :—The surronder of Toul, Verdun, and 
Strasbourg, with the view of securing an uninter- 
rupted line of communication for provisioning the 
German armies during the suspension of hostilities. 
These conditions were rejected by the French 
Government on the 23rd. Tho Local Government of 
the National Defence at Toure issued the following 


proclamation to France :— 


following is the declaration 


rank of a second-rate Power. Prussia wants Alsace, 
and Lorraive as far as Mets, by right of conquest, and, 
to consent to an armistice, she dares to ask the sur- 
render of Strasbourg, Toul, and Mont Valérien. The 
inhabitants of Paris, in their tion, would 
rather bury themselves in the ruins of their city thau 
accept such terms. To such impudent pretensions we 
can only reply by fighting to the bitter end France 
accepts the contest, and relies upon all her children. 
The following additional note was issued :— 
Tours, Sept. 24, 1870, 

The members delegates of the Government, Oré- 
mieux, Glais-Bisoin, Fourichon.—In consequence of 
‘the above ion, which constitates. a crisis in 
the life of the nation, the Government decrees— 
First—That all the manicipal elections and those for 
the Vonstituent Assembly be suspended and adjourned. 
Second— All municipal elections which have been 
made are annulled. 
Third—The Prefects will be provided by the main- 
tenance of existing municipalities, or by the nomination 
of . i municipalities. 

be members delegates of the Government, 
Cremizgux, Guats-Bizorn. 


The Government at Paris has also issued a note 
agreeing with the above proclamation of the local 
Government of Tours, and constituting Europe judge 
of the attitude of Prussia, This note says: — 


We have wished to stop this barbarous conflict, which 
is decimating two nations to the profit of a few ambitious 


men. We accept equitable conditions, but we will not 


cede an inch of territory or a stone of our fortresses. 

A German despatch gives a categorical denial to 
the statement that Count Bismark demanded the 
surrender of either Metz or Mont Valérien, and 
adds :— | 

Toul, Verdun, and Strasbourg were alone demanded. 
The outworks of the latter fortress being already in the 


on of the German 2 and a breach having 
ered aga mere question 


milita but would, during a. 
i been necessary for the 
communication 


9 
those conditions to have been more than moderate in 
comparison with the great advante France would 
haye derived from an armistice, both for her political 
organisation and for her new armaments. 

It is said by the Oficial Gasetts of Berlin that 
— Fee these terms as reasonable and 
usti | 
; Authentic advices from Vienna report the com- 
plete failure of M. Thiers’ mission. In bis interview 
wich Count Beust, M. Thiers declared that the 
object of his mission was to awaken the interest of 
the neutral Powers in the present condition of 
France, with a view to their obtaining favourable 
terms of . by pressure upon Germany. Count 
Beust replied that Austria, with the best wishes for 
the interests of France, was uot now, nor had been 
since the beginning of the war, in a condition to tako 
any active steps in existing circumstances. M. 
Thiers rotired dishcartened. He was not invited to 
the great dinner given by Count Beust to the Diplo- 
matic Corps, at which Count Schweinaitz, the Minister 
of the North German Confederation, was present. 
M. Thiers left for St. Petersburg to gain Russian 
assistance in return for concessions in the East. He 
will probably return to Vienna to report the recep- 
tion of his overturcs. 


THE GERMAN TERMS OF PEACE. 


Count Bismark has sent two circular despatches to 
— re tatives of the North German Confedera- 

on a 0 

The first is dated Rheims, the 13th of September, 
and points out the necessity of obtaining better secu- 
rities than goodwill as guarantees against another 
French attack—namely, material securities. Count 
Bismark continues thus:—‘‘ We can only draw 
up our terms of peace with the aim of putting 
obstacles in the way of a French attack upon the 
German, and especially tho hitherto unprotected 
South German, frontier, in such a manner that we 
push fur back those fronticre, and therewith the 
starting point of an attack from France, and that wo 
bring into tho power of Germany, as a bulwark, 
those ses with which France has threatened 
us. 


ae eball claim the support of the whole Liberal 
party.’ | 


Tho second circular note is dated Mcaux, the 16th 
of September, and examines the circular note of M. 


Sept, 28, 1870. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jules Favre, Count Bismark dwells upon the fac* 
that Germany had no desire to mix herself up in the 
re of France. “ What Govern 


for her present defeat so soon as she 
strong enough 80 todo. No disturbance of the peace 


of Europe is to ba feared from Germany, since war 
was forced upon us, and we shall our future 
“71.7 — 2 of our present ons.“ 


eaux on the 


lowing 


Legation in Paris, who came on a mission from Lord 
Lyons: —“ Mr. Malet came to ask on what terms the 
German Government would consent to make peace, 
and also whether it would enter into any direct com- 
munication with M. Jules Favre. I have no doubt 
you know of the general tenor of the French terms 
—their offer of indemnity, half the navy and so forth, 
with a decided hint that they would rather not give 
up an acre of French soil. e Count ans in 
a friendly tone, but very summarily and decidedly. 
We do not want money,’ he said; ‘we are rich, 
and we do not care about indemnities. Wedo 
not want ships, Germany not being at present a naval 
wer, ot having any especial naval objects in view. 
ut we know very well that we shall leave behind 
us in France an undying legacy of hate; and that, | 
happen what may just now, France will at once go into 
ing; for that reason she looks forward to a day 
when, without an Emperor to keep herin check, and 
without the effete ſeebleness and wastefulness which 
the Imperial régime has brought upon her, she may 
wreak v upon ny. Accordingly, 
what we now insist upon is, that we shall have Motz 
and Strasbourg. We do not care to have them dis- 
mantied, but as they are; and as are we shall 
keep them for a bulwark against French invasion, 
makiog them stronger than ever they were. We do 
not want ships, but Mets and Strasbourg we must 
have. As for knocking our heads net Paris, we 
won't do it. That is not our plan. We have 
seventy thousand ca „and we will starve Paris 
out, catting her rail: and cutting off all com- 
— 2 „ but in some 
respects most d instructive portion 
of the Count’s —— towards the end of the 
conversation. He assumed that Prussia would gain 
all her objects, treating the acquisition of Metz and 
Strasbourg as a fait accompli. ‘But,’ he added, 
‘what I most fear is the effect of a Republic in 
France upon Germany itself. This is what the 
mony ae I most fear; for no one knows eo well as 
we do what has been the influence of American Re- 


ublicaniem on Germany.’ Here the Count evi- | and 
tendencies 


ently alluded, not only tothe theoretical 
of the Germans, but to the effect of communications 
from those of the Fatherland who colonised the 
United States, and become thus naturalised to Re- 

ublicaniem. ‘If,’ he continued, speaking of the 

rench, they _ us with a propagandist Ro- 
public, they will do us far more harm than they can 
do us by force of arms. 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 

On Monday week, the 19th, the German corps 
advanced simultaneously and completely invested 
Paris. The advance of the Orown Prince was, how- 
ever, disputed. The King, in a telegram to Queen 
Augusta, dated the 20th, says :— 

“ Yesterday afternoon our Fifth Corps and the 
Beeond Bavarian Corps, after crossing the Seine at 
Villeneuve St. George, south of Paris, attacked three 
divisions of General Vinoy an the heights of Sceaux, 
and repulsed them, taking seven guns and many 
prisoncrs. My 7th regiment again had a good many 
dead and wounded. Fritz was present. The weather 
was excellent all last week.“ 

The French troops consisted of three divisions. 
They were not commanded by General Vinoy, but 
were under General Ducrot, the officer who com- 
manded the First Army Oorps at Sedan, and who 
subsequently escaped from the Germans in the garb 
of a peasant. They lost from 2,000 to 3,000 
prisoners. The Zouaves fled at the first onset of the 
enemy, as also did the 16th and 27th Regiments of 
the Line. The Garde Mobile stood firm and fought 
well. The whole bod 
tions, the Zouaves ng received with execrations. 
General Tiochu has ordered energetic and rigorous 
measures to be adopted towards the undisciplined and 
demoralised soldiers who fled, and subjecis them to 
the consequences of military law. 

This engagement on the heights of Sceaux seems 
to illustrate the carelessness of the French. The 
same ineptitude which has marked nearly all the 
battles of the campaign was again displayed in this. 
Although a pretence of reconnoitring was made, the 
French troops were led against an enemy whose 
strength and position were alike unknown, and the 
consequences were what might have been expected. 
When the French troops had been sent into the wood 
they found themselves exposed almost at point-blank 
range to a murdorous fire. Those corps which had 
not entered the wood were massed on a plateau 
under guns which the Germans had planted on tho 


Bismark and Mr. Malet, the Second Secretary of the | and 


returned within the fortifica- | li 


heights above, and mown down with shot end shell | 
un cou no longer, when iu 

utter — At Tours the p ro 

raged to believe that the battle of wat 
French victory. In the official account of this 


“Orders have been given for the troops to consen- 
trate 3 in Paris.“ This sentence im 
that the intention of General Trochu was not to 
repeat expeditions like those of the 19th, but to 
reserve the of the for sorties to be 
made ander the ion of the forts. 

The Oficial Gazette of Berlin says that the 
southern portion of Paris is commanded by the 
Prusaian guns on the heights of therefore 
General Ducrot’s defence in that quarter, after his 
defeat near the forte of Charenton and Bicétre, can- 
eile poy Nr 

a regular siege, y 
alone. Vincennes seems to be abandoned and 
undermined, the defences consisting only of masonry, 
com 


ed 
According to the roports furnished from Berlin, 
where they are authorised by the War Office, 
now that Paris is absolutely isolated, and all 


avenues of egress and access closed, the mili 
measures of the Germans are ed as comp 


until further orders. A. d from Ferridres of 


nono pre but — — to — Six regi- 
ments of siege artillery gune are hasten - 
ing here from the Rhine. Sheltered by the vast and 
widespread net of restless Ublans and active Dra- 


e. The Crown Prince is installed at Versailles, 


on the south-west; and the headquarters of the 
miles to the north-east of Paris. There are, seven 
corps before Paris, of which the 12th Saxon ie ex- 
ceptionally strong—about 40,000 men, making a 
total of about 250,000 men, with, perhaps, 50,000 
reserve coming up in rear. 


The followin 
ceived by a — * pigeon, has been published by the 
Government at Tours: 


if, 
maintained the conquered 
and . The open suffered 
considerably. The s Mobile behaved weil. On the 
same day Admiral Suisset effected a brilliant 
reconnaissance on the side of Bouget; at the head of 
| 200 fusiliers, 400 marine infantry, and 8 companies of 
light cavalry of the Seine he quickly dislodged the enemy 
from the village of Oroncy. 

a the same day again General Billauos ordered an 
attack on the vil of Pierrefitte, aud the enemy, 
though in considerable force, was driven out after rather 
a sharp fight, our troops effecting their return to St. 
Denis without being disturbed by the enemy. 


The Manchester Guardian contains the followin 


— Seg from its correspondent at Tours, da 
Sunday evening :— 
I have just seen the man who arrived from Paris in a 


: esterday. He left on Friday, the 23rd, and 
eae fied ob ia thanie by Prassies eatittery and saachetes 
Mautes. He noticed fighting 

Mont Valérien 


pews contained in them was to the followin : 


The conditions stipulated by Count Bismark bad 
placarded over Paris, and had excited the most 
patriotic indignation. 

“The cannon of Mont Valérien had dislodged the 
enemy from the redoubt which they had taken about 
St. Cloud. Paris has a most resolute and martial 
sppearance. Day and night heavy can ing is 
beard. No iahabitants are allowed to leave their houses 


gence by a small balloon :—*' Paris is com y sur- 
rounded, and the post is carried in by balloon. We 
shall send one every week. The Mobiles show very fine 
form, and if the Administration could organise an arm 
to cause a diversion our success would be enormous. 
serious engagement.” 

The Brussels correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette says:—‘‘Some persons who succeeded in 
caving Paris on Friday last, and who have arrived 
here, explain the Prussian official telegram concern- 
ing the firing in Paris by stating that the Z ua vos of 
General Vinoy’s army, who were the first to give 
way, were received in Paris with gun und cannon 
shots. Frequent collisions teke place between 
soldiers and officers. All discipline seems to be at 
an end.”’ : 

INSIDE PARIS. | 
The following are a few items relative to the state 


0 


published by M. Gambetta, the expression occurs, | 


Crown Prince of Saxony are at Tremblay, about ten . 


teh from Lille, said to have re- | E 


yaad states | re 


after teu p.m.” M. Jules Darouf, my informant, is 
) return to Paris by the same means. — 
To- days Constitutionnel the following iutol - 


2 


difference 
“be 


0 0 
i 


5 
2 
3 
R 
— 


concord, but says het dia- 


The following are extracts from letters which the 
special correspondent of the Daily News has managed 


a 
preaches 
truat is a Republican virtue 


to send out of Paris as late as the 20th :— 


Lire in Bestzord Parts.—Can you imagi 
Paris on Sunday was merry ae usaal, with but little in- 
P Eveu the Parisians themselves 


@ man who could siug like many 
with the comical doings of od wo 
4 


ke eel kites 


tbs 

0 x 

oe Reg — ie 
ve 


ying . 
and, that there might be no mistake, there wasa 


black 


resident in Puris hangs out the flag of his 
number of flags with stare and atripes tha 
meet one in every street give a vivid idea of the 
in which the French capital is held by 


22 


in a few 
Hotel 


ite beds for the use of the 
Disarrecrion 1” Pauis,—The wounded bogin to 
come in from the outposts; but really fur the present 
there is more to be feared from the enemy i urie 
—that is, disaffection—than from the enemy outside. 
The way in which the estreme men here piteh into the 
ernment, now in newspapers, now iu public 
meetings, is not encvuragi! Some of them Al 
Reveil—insist that there shall be po peace of any kind 
aud that the war must go on, at all hasards, until 
* is won. But these same le insiet on a 
clean sweep being made of the pu offices, so that 
the whole administrative body employed under the 
Empire—rank and file as well as the heads of depa 


doin r very best, but the Reds 1 — louder 
and louder — day io their disntisfaction ; the 
threaten seriously to hamper the Government; and i 
may be that ere long Paris may the incoming of 
the Prussians as a lesser evil than their supremacy. 
Tus Surety or Meat.—Really, if we have got no 
horror than a deficiency of milk in a town which 


here in the midst of siege than” 

is ordered that for the present beef shal 
lows ; namely, all the prime — at two france ten 
centimes the kilogramme; all the secondary joints at 
one franc seventy centimes; and other pieces at one 
franc thirty centimes. For the filet, however, and what 
is here called the false flet—thut is, the rump-steak— 
the batchers are allowed to charge what they please. 
Then, for mutton—joints of the first-class, such as legs 
and saddles, are to be sold, and are sold, at one franc 
eighty centimes the kilogrumme; joints of the 

class (shoulders), at ove franc thirty centimes; and 
those of the third class, as the breast, the neck, and the 
trimmings, at one franc ten centimes the kilogramme. 
In stadying this list of prices, let me remind you that 
the kilogramme is not merely, as we roughly reckon, 
the equivalent of two Euglish pounds, it is three ounces 
and a fraction more. Also, in making the comparison 


of things inside the French capital :—The last num- | with English prices, it may be well to remember chat a 


ad w 
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— nn am | 


„it is not v 
o result you will find to be 
is tinépence a pound, and the 


best mutton eightpence. How long these prices are to 
— 1 be dos unr may be raised in a 
no lack of anima) 


here first the death-rate by 
alone wee, pF hy on and I * dern 
wou come to see 
— . bal they were 


ug I. 


by an 
Chat! on is anything bat 
originally General Troshe, 


outside, He made up his mind to give 
— beyond the line of the forts. 


sly report 


* delegates from Lyons have arrived at Touré 
and a conference with M. Orémieux, the result 
of which is understood to have been a complete con- 
ciliation of all differences, the red flag to remain 
hoisted at Lyons until the national colours shall 
decided upon the stituent Assembly. NM. 

f — 1 — 
oO , was impriso ' the tic 
party at Lyons, has been —＋ 

M. Esquiros, at Marseilles, has issued a notifica- 
tion announeing that the severest penalties of the 
law will be dealt out against any persons concerned 
in illegal arrests. The populace has committed t 
havoc on the estate of General Reillé the aide-de- 
carp of the Emperor Napoleon, wiio was chiefly 
active in the capitulation of Sedan. 

In La Vendée a staff officer of volunteers, M. F. 
L. de L' Herbette, has issued a very stirring appeal 
to arme. But the reasons he gives ter a patrioti 
effort are lamentable indeed. He adopts the theory 
of the ex-Empress that this is a religious war, and 
calle the descendants of the Chouans to arise 
and fight against “ Protestant savages.” ‘He assures 
them that if the Prussians get into Brittany, they 
will break the images of the Virgin Mary, violate 


women, cut children’s throats, send all able-bodied | 


men to the galleys, and burn and pillage all the 
farms and villages. It is a question whether a 
eo ignorant ag to swallow such tales might 
not be the better for being conquered by an intelli- 
een 
owing is a de us: —“ The 
Prefect of the Departenees of the Somme has iseued 
an address to the inhabitants, stating that, all hopes 
of peace having disappeared, there remains but one 
duty for Frenchmen, namely, war to the knife. All 
men must rise and chase the enemy who pollutes the 
soil of France, and wishes to dismémber her. A 
goneral rising and valour equal to that displayod in 
1792 can alone save the fs sat The address oon- 
1 Arise, citisens! Enrol under the of 
the ublle, and show Prussia that she will find a 
tomb where she hoped to complete the abasement 
and ruin of France.” The Prefects of the t- 
ments of the West have formed a kind of confedera- 
tion for 1 the national defence. 

The cities of the North of France aro, it is said, 
ring vigorously to resist any attacks of the 
ans. In Arras the municipality has published 

states that the approach of the enem 
within lees than twelve kilometres of tho walls wi 
be announced by ringing all tho belle of the city. 
After this alarm has been given, no one will be 
allowed to come into or 

sport, Lille and Blois are also reported to be 
king active measures againet the enemy. The 
fortifications of the former town are said to bein a 
complete state of preparation; the town cun be inun- 
dated in less than twelve hours; and, finally, thero 
is a good supply of provisions and ammunition. In 
Blois a committee of defence is formed, which is 
actively emploved in defensive measures. 

The occupation of Southern France has been ac- 

. Forty thousand Prussian troops 
and 25,000 Ba varians are passing or have passed by 


capitulating ht to sur- 
render will not de recognised, but hat ihe people 


received from Lyons is reported to be reaasutin 
The oxy — condemnation by the Parisian | 
7 . — —— and to oe owe § i M. Valentin, the new Re- 
The members of the different religions commanitics Faß fen Profect, and M. Eogelhart, the new , 
5 Lyons have asked and received permission to leave we * 

rande. 


labour at the new earth works which they are 


pf, an know not where b 
The authorities act with the completest disregard or 


the Prussians have not i ; 
Whatever may be the line of fire of the fort and within range are being 
of di oy at 8. bead pulled down. 


besieged with heavy artil surrendered to the 
uddenly came y ape 


| side, and the head 


be French were driven bac 


out of Arras wilbout a 


produced the best effects among the population. 


At Cherbourg the Government has pressed into 
ite service every man who can handle a spade to 


throwing up with all conceivable activity for the 
protection of the place on the land side. 7 
tion is e for cutting the cee J 

a 


ng the fields. AN the cattle are beltit shipped rn 


the o say th 
vidual logs. At Dyankirk preparations are being 


made to flood the fields, and houses which ate in the | tow 


If the Germans should attack Tours, the seat of 


* fight of n Government is to be removed further south; pro- 
ry. It appears that | bably to Toulouse. to 


THE BESIEGED FORTRESSES. 
The fortress of Toul, which has lately been 


which is a fortress 


Germans on Friday. 


of the second or third rank, ie situated on the | be 


Meuse, completely commands the Paris and Stras- 
boum Railway, and is the only railway line by which 
the — can gend supplies from their magezines 


but now their transport will be 
1. partieular they — aed ae 1 
éavy guns in large num t celerity. 
A from near Toul om the west 
tells us that the garrison obtained the same terms as 
those at Sedan. It consisted of 2,240 men 
and 109 officers. 197 bronze guns were taken, 
of which 48 were rifled, 120 horses, 8,000 muskets 
and as many sabres, 500 cuirasees, large supplies of 
ammtnition, 51,989 days’ rations, and 143,026 


days pay : | 

A sharp encounter occurred before Metz on the 
23rd, The French attem to break ont in force: 
towards Thionville, at the same time mating a' 
feigned attack on Mercy-le-Haut. A heavy can- 
nonade continued for four hours. Ultimately the 
Fighting ettended over 
geveral miles. The casualties on the French side 
were considerable. 


Bazaine has agbin sent the Prus- 
sian prisoners back into their lings. : 

Marshal Bazaine has since offered to capitulate if 
the garrison is allowed free retreat with. all son 
condition of not serving against Germany for the 
next three months. The offer was rejected. 

Several pilot balloons ‘have fallen into the hands 
of the Prussisne. . 

According to advices of the German army before 
Motz, a Prussian officer, who had a parley with 
Marshal Basaine a few days ago with the object of 
putting an end to the ica of firing upon ont 


ö 


40 Peri Hitherto their Armies have lacked nothing, | 5 
greatly facilitated. | Koo 


h moré than | will defend their country to the last min. The meer | had served ia the Crimes, but had nover witnessed noe 
1288 120 & siege. icipality 


resolved, with the Governor's permission, to send a 
deputation to Paris to represent the condition of affairs 


to enter the city. 

A letter, of which the following are the main por- 
tions, has been reeeived from Basle, the writer (says 
the Liverpool Albion) being a gentlemen of high 
—— who has just recently been permitted to 
ve Strasbourg :— 

from Oolmar, and write to-day 
Basle, othe} exsived last night. If I were not 


rheumatism a ittent fever will not ) 
me to yy thirty days ina cellar, 
with b esh, biscuits, and wine as our only nourish: 


fered most. My house is burned and demolished, and I 
was able to save nothin 
eeds. Before I a 


are not to pass 
the spot. There remain 1,500 horses to eat, and muni - 
tious of war for the army, and 14,000 troops, withont 
reckoning the National Guard, to defend the town, To 
the people distribution is made in the ratio of 150. each, 
or 25c, with a glass of wine. Ok bread and its 
there is po immediate want. If the people could leave 
the place the military might hold ont yet another six 
months; as it is, three weeks will produce statvation. 
The interments take place in the Botanical Gardens. 


OPINION IN GERMANY. 


Count Bismark’s claim to convert Metz into a 
German fortress is strongly condemned by the organs 
of the German Liberal party. The chief of them, 
the Cologne Gazette, says: — The doctrine that 
Mets is a gate for attack in the hands of France, 
while in our hands it would be a guarantes of 

seems to us utterly opposed to all reason and fairness. 
Every other nation would have the same right as 


gical frontier, and this would produce endless ware. 
. Every acquisition of territory belonging to 
another nation must be certainly regarded as a eon- 
quest, and rejected accordingly: It would be a 
singular reason, indeed, for our conquering Metz if 
we said we conquered it because we Germans are & 
nation which is isenpable of making conquests. 
But though the Gus-tte opposes the annexation of 
Metz, it thinks that Germany has a perfect right to 
(take Alsace and the German portion of Lorraine, 


practice * +. 


to preserve the fortress and the army under his com- 
mand for the service of the Emperor Napoleon, and 
that he had nothing to do with the Republic estab- 
lished in Paris. : : : 
From Thionville constant sorties are made, assisted 
Frane-tireurs. It ie said that the fortress of 
ontmédy has been captured. 
The following telegrams relative to the siege of 
Strasbourg have been published :— 


the r 722 hich waa just 
finished, and surprised and took the Bird Lunette. There 
aud five guns captured 4 another lauette (No. 52) was 


that 5 | the city loss 1 than they autiei- 
ted. The greatest among the houses 
the poor quarter. The cathedral is no: irreparably 


injured, 
CARLSRUHE, Sept. 25, 9 a.m. 
Colonel von Buren, ove of the Swiss delegates to 
Strusboury, hus published the results of his visit to the 
interior of the city. General Ubrich, he saye, mani- 
little or no curiosity with regard to the progress 
of evente; but Admiral Excelmans, who was to have 
commanded the flotitla on the Rhive, was more anxious 
to leara what was passing at other points of the war. 
| 1er wae entirely ignorant of what bad hap- 
but had refused to believe the reports in German 
newspapers. The populace was confident that the 
French army wus marehing to ruise the sicge. There 
was great excitement when the trath came out. The 
oithedral, though somewhat damaged, is not irreparably 
injured. The astronomical clock is still perfect. Tuo 
epeat of its destruction was owing to the faet of its not 
been wound up aince the bombardment. The 
rench troops in the citadel, aftcr respecting for some 


ays the building on the island opposite Kehl, over 
which the International flag was flying, shelled it for 
two successive night, and wounded two surgeons. 
* . 2 2 Sept. 26. 
oa vy work was got through durin tnight: The 
l been enlarged. 1 * 
i CanlLsnunx, Sept. 26, 11.55. 
Beſore the Swiss delegates left Strasbourg they were 
told by Governor Uhrich that it was impossible he could 


of the German nation: At the same time it admita 
| that there are many people in Germany of Dr, 
1 way of thinking, being opposed to terri- 
| torial acquisitions;of any kind. In commereial and 
) manufacturing eireles, it eays, there already pre- 
vaile great alarm at the prospect of the tre- 
mendous competition to which German manufacturers 
would be exposed if the productions of Alsace 
were admitted daty free into the German market. 
Others, many of them good Uontervatives, urge that 
| the doctrine of nationalities is not applicable in this 
case, as ite fundamental condition, the willin of 
ia * ‘ 


| the population, is wantiag, and Prussia wou 
dably have to govern the new provinces as if 
were in a state of siege. This opinion, adds the 
Cologne Gazette, is stated by many ardent German 
patriots who th ly know the country and ite 
peo Another tant Liberal paper, the 
Ostdeutsche Zeitung, res that the fortress of 
Metz “ would in the hands 6f Germany be a constant 
menace to France, as it hus hitherto been to 
| Germany.” : ä 
| The Prussian authorities find it necessary to take 
various strong measures to keep up che numbers of 
the regiments which are in front of the war. Last 
week the commanding officers of the Landwehr dis- 
| tricts received instructions to acquaint themselves 
with the ones of all invalids from the field army sent 
to their homes for recovery, so as to be prepared to 
d that as soon as really recovered they should rejoin 
their regiments. The number of invalids returning 
after amputution is very considerable, and has had u 
sensible effect in checking the volunteering of young 
men otherwise exompt which went on heartily during 
the first excitement of the war. 
| arriving at the regiments are either of this class or 
the First or Select Ereatz Reserve, which numbered 
over 30,000 in Prussia alone before the war began. 
The arrest and imprisonmont of Dr. Jacoby by 
General Vogel von Falkenstein, the military gover- 
nor in the coast provinces, for speaking against the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, except with the 
consent of the population, has produced a most p un- 
ful wy ogee throughout Germany. The Indépen- 
dance Belge suys the German press are unanimous 
in condemaing this abuse of power by the Governor- 
General. A petition, sig by a large number of 
citizens, has been sent to the King's head-quarters in 
France, asking that the state of siege may be raised 
and Dr. Jacoby liberated. ; 
Public meetings are entirely prohitited at Konigs- 
berg, at the instance of the military governor; and 


bold out much looger, and that the end must come soon. 
e said he had gone through several campaigns, and 


the Saxon authorities have forbidden all gatherings 
of the Democratic Socialists in Saxony. 


ourselves to put forward claims for a better strate. - 


* 


Most of the recruits 


Sepr. 28, 1870. 
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The Berlin cortespondent of the Times saysi— 
certainly one of the ableat officers of 


long the shores, 
intelligible that Jacoby’s 

red public safety, aud, therefore, 
speaker to the summary measures neces- 
offenders of this description in time of war ; 


wise to arrest a man without a party or any appre- 
ciable influence, when bis imprisonment must out. 


mon, a 

Some Prussian papers have begun to doubt whether 
they bad not better content themselves with Alsace 
22 —— Lorraine, and leave Metz, which is a 
purely French city, to the French. These scruples 
are engendered by a disinclination to coerce a city 
which, peopled with men of another race, we can- 
not hope to reconcile to its fate in a reasonable time, 
jk at all. Ase yet, however, these qualms are confined 
to but a few isolated quarters. All the Conservatives 
and the great majority of the Liberals continue to 
insist that in laying down the new line of frontier 
— strategical considerations can be of any 
weight. 5 

The Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung has an appa- 
rently official article to the effect that Alsace and 
Lorraine will be annexed neither to Prussia nor to 
South Germany, but will form a German foreland, 
oceupied and administered under the co-operation 
of the mene — Se ** „. Pg dagen of 
Germany. e territory thus gained w exempt 
roan tales aula, seek oak Sa be 0 nted in 
the German Parliament, soon to be called together. 

The Official German Gazette for Aleace, published 
at Hagenau, in ite firet number alludes to the recovery 
by Germany of Alsace and Lorraine. It says:— 
% These province, when re-annexed, will soon adopt 
German politics, being thoroughly German in lan- 
guage, manners, ideas, and.even in their partiality 
for forei They will be, moreover, only too 
happy to separate from Socialistic France.” 


THE ALLEGATIONS OF GERMAN CRUELTY. 


Several letters have been published refuting the 
allegations of German cruelty which have been so 
freely made during the last week or two. Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff and Mr. Henry James append 
their names to a communication from Spa, dated the 
20th, in which they say: —‘‘ We have just returned 
from a visit to the neighbourhoods of the bel 
cities, Metz and Strasbourg. We have also travelled 
some hundreds of miles in a portion of the country 
most affected by the ravages of the war, and have 
visited some of the hospitals for the purpose of dis- 
tributing comforts among the wounded. Thus we 
have had great opportunities, of which we took ad- 
vantage, of conversing with French townspeople, 

easants, and Now, from one and all we 
— heard not one complaint of the conduct of the 
Prussian soldiers. On the contrary, the admission 
has always been made, though sometimes unwillingly, 
that they have treated both inhabitants and prisoners 
well. Quer own observation confirms these state- 


Sedan, seve that we spoke to prisoners from that 
place; who made no complaint. Ia an invading 
army of at least 750,000 men which now existe in 
France, gathered from different countries, it would 
be strange indeed if some violent spirits were not 
found among it. Probably it is trae that the French 
prisoners suffered from want of food at Sedan—but 
shoald the Germans be blamed for that ? The French 
army was destitute of provisions. A prisoner in- 
formed us that the only food he had réceived for 
three days before the capitulation consisted of two 
biscuite. Unexpectedly, far away from their base of 
supplies, in a country already drained of provisions 
and ng no means of tran the German 
authorities had not only their own army to feed, but 
also one hundred thousand men totally destitute of 
rey a Pe —— 9 — oe 2 
tion, mpossible to expect sufficiency o 
under such circumstances.” | 
The Duke of Manchester writes: —“ Allow me 
to state, in reply to the letter of Mr. Alfred 
Seymour from Sedan, that I was for several 
woeke among the German armies. During that 
time I must have seen many thousand soldiers 
from different parte of Germany. In the whole of 
that ‘ime I did not see one of thore many men even 
the worse for liquor, much less offering any violence, 
or even behaving ill to any one. There may have 
been instances of ill-conduct; but they must have 
been rare, or I should, I suppose, have seen or heard 
of them. With regard to the horrors which Mr. 
Seymour says he was told of as having happened in 


Bazeilles, I can only say that I paesed through a | 


considerable portion of the town on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember, and throughout the whole of the main street 
on] the 3rd of September. I saw many dead 
Bavarians, some dead French soldiers, cows, and 
sheép, which seemed to have been killed during the 
action, but I did not see one dead bou 8 or 
civilian—man, woman, or child. Daring the battle 
on the lst of September I did see fugitive French 
soldiers, driven in from the direction of Givonne, 


down French peasants who were 


| knocking 


witch them into Sedan. The insinuations Mr. 
Seymour makes on hearsay about y are, I 
| am convinced, abominable calamnies. No one who 


has seen anything of German soldiers during a 
Campaign would think them possible.“ 


NOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


M. de La Gueronniére has been released. The 
cause of his arrest does not ap ; 


F 


＋ 
2 
*. 


The 
raĩsed. 
General MacMahon has taken quarters at Wies- 


According to a despatch from Port Said, of 
September 8th, a Prussian monitor has been sunk by 
the French iron-clad Surveillante. 

At Rheims a drd§oon was fired at from a café, 
for which outrage the town was ordered as a punish- 
ment, to supply 2,000 bottles of — 

General von Steinmitz has been relieved of the 
command of the First Army, and is appointed 
Governor-General of Posen. 

Count Palikao has hired a furnished residence at 
Namur for three months. He has since arrived at 
Wilhelmshihe. i 

The Prussian authorities, in consequence of the 
great influx of s have forbidden all eiroula- 
tion upon the battle-field of Sedan. 

Two French ironclads and a cruiser were seen 
at Dover on Monday, coming from the eastward. 
After cruising in the Channel they went back in 
the same direction. 

Lioyd’s agent at Calais reports that the police at 
Calais have received instructions not tp allow any 
Frenchman 5 embark, whether provided with a 

or not. 

The Patrie states that a fow days back a drunken 
soldier tried to set fire to the powder magazine at 
Havre, but was happily prevented from completing 
his mad attempt. 

Owing to tho rigorous measures of the authorities, 
the cattle-plague has been localised within the limits 
of forty parishes, and it is believed that its further 
spread in Alsace is now effectually prevented. 

The Peuple of Marseilles states that the munici. 
pal council of that city has unanimously voted that 
the religious corporations are subject to the common 
law, and their members must take part in the 
national defence. 

The magistrates and town council of Manich have 
resolved that 3,000 florins of the sum designed for 
the October fete shall be devoted to the illumination 
of the public buildings on the celebration of the 
entry into Paris of the German oa on 
The Ems Zeitung safe it has been decided to 

employ 1,000 of the French prisoners in constracting 
‘a canal between Papenburg and Rhandersehn. 
| They will be accommodated in barracks and guarded 
by a land wehr company. 

The red-crosg flag is flying over the Palace of 
Versailles and the Trianons, and also over the mili- 
tary school of St. Cyr. The vast halls in these 
extensive buildings have been converted into hos. 
— wards, and alggady a large number of patienti 

ve been received. 

Tt is proposed to establish an ad interim admini- 
stration in those French departments which are 
occupied by the German armies, but are not to be 
permanently held by Germany. The Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg will probably preside over this 


administration. 


The municipal council of Kiel has resolved to 


hat the success of the German arme will lead to 
abrogation of the clause of the pa My Prague 
which stipulates the cession of 4 po of North 
Schleswig to Denmark. 

A Berlin telegram states that the total number of 
German troops on French territory is 650,000, con- 
sisting of twenty-one army corps, composed almost 
wholly of troops of the Line, with very few of the 
Landwehr. There are three other army corps under 
arms which have not left Germany. 

A correspondent writes to the Voir du Luxem- 
bourg :—* exaggerations respecting the cruelty 
of the Prussians are ridiculous. The mayor of 
Bazeilles and his wife have not been burned, but are 
at Bouillon. The parish priests of Bazeilles and of 
Balan have not been shot. To the former I have 
spoken lately, and the latter is also safe.” 

One of Count Bismark’s sons, who was wounded 
is staying at Nanheim, where, under the careful 
nursing of the Countess and his sister, he is making 
sarprinal Me toe Gaye age ty ceding tin E 
su ma few a y sendin m 
lieutenant’s commission, which he had out for 
bim as a reward for his intrepid conduct. 

The French Bye receive three hot meals 
daily, coffee in the morning, meat and vegetables at 
twelve o'clock, and soup in the evening. They are 


| — a memorial to the King expressing a hope 
0 


ample than what they had in the French army. 
The only thing they grumble at is, that they receive 
rye bread instead of wheat bread. 

A correspondent affirms that there is no truth in 
the report that Marshal MacMahon has been 
removed to Brussels, or, as anothor account had it, 
to Bouillon. IIe still lies not far from Sedan 
suffering much from his wound. He is atten 
by a surgeon and a Sister of Charity. A house has 
been taken for the Marshal at Wies : 

On the day after the capitulation of Sedan the 
King of Prussia gave the following toast: —“ We 


must to-day, out of gratitude, drink the health of 


very content with their fare, and say that it is more | 


my brave army. | 


have 


A Prussian recently : 
Maillot, eee tho fortifdations, of Walch he one 
taking a correct note, while he pretended to be 
e popular “ Life of the Brave General 
„ the defender of Strasbourg.“ He was 
——. dy n — 
wenty-frano pieces, w exci 
and he was arrested. The Mobiles 
arrested another spy wearing female attire. 

The military hospitale exhibit some singular cases 
to the surgeons. One man was struck by a ball in 
the head, which lodged in the internal arch between 
the skull and the brain. He is well in bealth, can 
eat, drink, and sleep well, but cannot move about, 
as, if he does, he feels the ball rolling in his head. 
Another, whose brain was reached by a bullet, 
partially lost his memory, and has forgotten all his 
nouns, If be wants his gun he is obliged to ask for 
it by a paraphrase. . 
total <f partial Glenppenrence of most of ike daily 

or ppearance of most aily 
newspapers: The Volontaire, Histoire Public, and 
Parlement have discontinued publication. The 
Charivari, Electewr Libre, Liberté, Monde, and 
Reveil are only printed on half-eheets. The 
Constitutionnel, he Francais, Gasette de France, 
Monde, Siecle, Union are now publisbed at 
Tours. The France is published at Blois. The 
ublication of the well-known Galignani' Messenger 

1 Bala + sal dent writing on the 21st 

A ent ng on the 2ist says: 
— Up to this date the Landis of the dead and 
wounded on fhe German side is estimated at rather 
more than 60,000. About 25,000 more are sufferin 
from ilinesses of various kinds. As to the thi 
category of losses in tho fleld, less than a thousand 
Germans have been taken prisoners in the entire 
campaign. Among the dead and wounded thero are 
three times as many officers as there ought to be in 
chat to the men—a fact which speaks unmis- 

keably for their bravery.” 

A member of the English Ambulance at Sedan 
found the following letter on the body of a dead 
Frenchman, evidently a surgeon in high position: — 
In the midet of the fight, with cannon-balls fiyin 
around me, I send you my farewells. The balls an 


bullets which have spared me during four hours 
Good - bye, 
my own loved wife. I hope some charitable soul 


will not be tender to me much longer 


will take care that this farewell shall reach you. I 
have borne myself bravely, and I die because 1 


would not abandon our wounded men. A kiss—H. 


V.“ 
When the E or returned from the battle-field 
into the town of on the ever-memorable let of 


September, he alighted from his horse and gave the 
reins to a boy of fourteen, who was standing in the 
Place de Turenne. At the moment the shells.from 
the Prussian batteries began to fall in the town, and 
one of them burst at the foot of the statue of 
Turenne, The Emperor, who was but ten paces 
from his horse, escaped, but the horse's legs were 
broken, and the poor boy had hie two legs and his 
right arm taken off. He was seen by a recent visitor 
to the ambulance, a few days since, still living, but 
without much hope of recovery. His mother wae his 
attendant. : 
Recriminations still go on as to the neibility 
for the disaster of Sedan. General Wimpffen, reply. 
ing to the Emperor's aides · de- , avers, amon 
other things, that he ordered General Lebrun, wit 
the 12th to attempt to cut his way through 
the Prussian lines in the direction of Carignan, and 
mehr leon = — ion among * —— 
meaning to spare u 0 of being made 
a prisoner, and to make vm fe 77 in order 
to facilitate a combined movement, without which 
it was impossible to cut through. But, continues 
General impffen, “the Emperor would not 
consent to that proposal, and ordered the white flag 
to be hoisted, unknown to me, —at the same time 
sending a flag of truce to the Prussian head - quarters. 
The last ofiensive movements were, therefore, spoilt 
in their execution ; to what extent, we may easily 
enough conceive, when we remember Goncral 


Wimpffen’s statement in his bulletin to the army, 


that only 2,000 men out of 90,000 had responded to 
an appeal to break their way through the enemy. 


THE IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


Respecting the Emperor's health, M. Pietri thus 
reported to a correspondent of a daily paper at 
ilhelmshéhe:—“ Physically the Emperor is deci- 
dedly better: he can mount on horseback: he was 
mounted for several hours at the battle ot Sedan, 
where the Germans admit he was exposed to a heavy 
fire: morally the Emperor is suffering much.” To 
the remark that misfortune should have made him a 
hilosopher, M. Pietri replied that his sorrow was 
— all philosophy to bear. What affeots and 
et, at the same time, consoles him most are the 
letters of sympathy which he receives from England. 
The correspondent of the Standard thus describes 
an interview which he had with Napoleon at Wil- 
helmshihe :—“ If I am asked what was the predomi- 
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nant impression 
which followed, I reply unhesitatingly the —— 
feeling of the Emperor with respect to England. 
Almost the firet words that passed his lips were an 
expression of gratification at the numerous letters of 
condolence and sympathy he had received ‘since his 
misfortunes,’ from persons who were perfect 
strangers to him, and there was nothing on which 
he seemed to dwell with so much pleasute as on the 
advance which had been made during his reigu in 
the cordial understanding between the two countries. 
‘When I came to Paris,’ he said, ‘there was still 
great remains of the old ill-feeling’ ; and he dwelt 
with marked gratification on the change that had 
since taken place. He was much interested, too, in 
the condition of English feeling at the present time, 
questioning me y on the subject, and expressing 
his regret at the tone assumed by a portion of the 
‘London press. The monstrous statement of his 
having misappropriated some fifty millions of the 
army votes seemed icularly galling tohim. ‘As 
if,’ he said, ‘I coul ge (eee done such a thing, 
even if I had desired it.’ He spoke most feelingly 
also of — terrible — of ＋ — tain, ex- 
pressing the strongest y, and dwolling upon 
some of the details of the accident in a manner 
which showed fully the interest he had taken im it. 
The assistance given by England to his wounded 
soldiers had evidently made a great impression 
upon him. ing of France, and of the present 
condition of affairs there, his tone—which in dealing 
with other matters had been earnest but not uncheer- 
ful—saddened visibly, and he sighed heavily as he 
spoke of the state of things at Lyons and elsewhere, 
and of a not improbable future ia store for Paris. 
There was not the slightest appearance of resentment 
in the way in which he spoke of the changes that 


had recently taken place, but a terrible foreboding of 


what might come. I ventured to a hope 
that all might yet go well, and that before long we 
might see him once more at the Tuileries. He sat 
for some moments silent, then, with a sigh, turned 
in to me and said, No one can tell—no one can 
tell, sir, what may happen now.“ : 

The Nimes asserts the Emperor Napoleon has 
left France a poor man. Unless weare misinformed, 
(the Zimes says) the Emperor retains no private — 
perty but a small cot which came to him from 

is mother. Napoleon III. will leave his German 
place of captivity at the end of the war almost as 
poor a man as he was when he entered France in 
1848. The Empress has, indeed, her jewels, gifts at 
her marriage and on her féte-days ; but these are her 

332388 the State jewele being now in the 
besides hered rt 8 d th 
an heredita perty in Spain, and the 
Prince Imperial — — which has been be- 
queathed to him near Trieste. This, it is believed, 
is all that remains to the — which lately was 
supreme in France. Napoleon III. has much to 
answer for at the bar of public opinion, but the 
world will do him this justice—that, though for so 
long a period he distributed the favours of the most 
splendid State in Europe, he left France in his old 
age with little of its wealth cleaving to hiin. 

The Emperor's personal coolness forsook him for 
a moment after the battle of Sedan. Dr. Russell 
writes :—“ When Count Bismark rode out to meet 
him on the morning of the 2ad of September, and 
stopped the carriage at the historical cottage, a 
change for an instant came over the Emperor's face 
I have good authority for this—when he saw the 
Count throw himself off his horse, which he let go 
loose as there was no one to hold it at the moment, 
and advance to the — in haste. But it—what- 
ever it was— passed away in a moment.“ 

The ex- Empress Eugenie and the Prince Imperial 
left. the Royal Marine Hotel, at Hastings, on Satur - 
day, for Campden House, Chislehurst. 

ueen Victoria has within the last few days ad- 
dressed a letter of sympathy to the Empress Eugenie. 

The position of the North German Government to- 
wards the Emperor Napoleon is thus defined by the 
North German Correspondent :—“ Should Louis 
Napoleon be definitivel ydeposed by the formal decision 
of the French people, we can assure the neutral press 
that Germany will not move a finger in the cause of 
Bonapartism. Such a course would be incompatible 
both with our feelings and our interests. It isabsurd 
to talk of Legiti sympathies for a family whose 
— head has described himself as a parvenu. 


France, however, has decided on her future 


destinies, Louis Napoleon, for us, is still the 


1 * 

. Jules Claretie, one of the commissioners 

8 by the French Government to edit and 
the Imperial correspondence captured at 

Dieppe, in a letter which appears in the Cloche 


says : — You can have no conception of the depth of 


the mire. The country when it reads what we are 
reading will experience nausea.” 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Merz ro ne Starvep Ovt.—We know it must 
surrender. The Prussians have set their heart on 
taking it, and, if I can believe in what they say, 
they would rather take Metz than Paris. With the 
stone walla the Prussians say they do not mean to 
meddle. ‘They seem far too well-advised to run un- 
necessary risks. The stone walls they know cannot 
hurt them, but the men inside them can. They have 
only to bide their time till the great hosts which lie 
within them are reduced to the level of children; 
they have only to wait till, according to the u 
of “ civilised ” war, the women children in the 
city are starved out, and then till the army is re- 
duced by attenuation to such a state that the stone 
walls and great bastions, the moats and covered 
causeways, and all the great defences which might 


left on me by the conversation | 


the French Government at Tours; she has, 


make even cowards brave, will become useless in the 
hands of a famished crowd. There will be no blood- 
stained ruins here, but there will be as bad. There 
will be houses fillod with dead and dying, or almost 
empty, and echoing only to the hollow voice of 
famine. Heaven forgive us all—for as a Christian 
I cannot but feel that if Metz is starved it will bea 
spectacle to shock the world. You have not seen 
what I have; you have not seen the miserable traces 
of starvation ; you have not seon, as I have, what 
real starvation is, with all its horrors, not of grown 
men suffering, but of women and little children. I 
have; but yet I dread the day when we shall enter 
Metz after it has been starved. “Starved” in 
writing or in print is only participle; think for a 
second of what it means, done deliberatoly, syste- 
matically, skilfully, and by force of 250,000 people. 
I would not dwell on the repulsive horrors of Sedan ; 
I would not dwell on the abject sufferings of the 
French prisoners; nor can I dwell, for I have not 
seen it yet, on what the ee by Metz must be, 
where people are kept till they die of hunger unless 
they 1 The troops will take all the provisions, 
and then think what the condition of the women and 
children will be! The Prussians have now a tele - 
graphic communication all round Metz, by which 
means they are enabled to collect over 8,000 men in 
one spot within the space of fifteen minutes; and 
upon a late occasion I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving, when the assembly sounded, that within 
twenty-eight minutes a force of 22,000 men, con- 
sisting of every branch of the service, were in full 
marching order, ready to proceed to the front.— 
Letter in the Times. 

Tae Tevronic Invaston or France.—It has been 
such a flood of invasion as has been seldom scen in 
the history of the world. There has been the energy 
of some Teutonic inroad of tho fifth century com- 
bined with the careful preparation of modern thought 
and science. The rough cavaliers who lead the way 
are indifferent to hardship and danger. With them 
it is a change from damp bivouacs one day, to snug 
quarters in a fine old chateau on the next. They 
take good and evil fortune as it happens to come, 
live well when they can, and frighten the inhabitants 
far more than they hurt them. Then follow the 
regular brigades and divisions, the artillery and 
ammunition, of the mainarmy. Guns are dragged 
steadily forward, wagons block up the roads, whole 
fields and hill-sides are turned into camps, as the 
army advances. There is no dolay in the rear. 
More and more come streaming up from 


brought into play as fast as possible, and the field 
hospitals are got ready, stage after stage, for the sick 
or wounded who may require help. To travel up 
to head-quarters when one has lingered a few days 
behind the great machine isacurious study. In 
some respects, it is painful to pass through a country 
80 remy ove and overwhelmed by soldiers. There 
are no blazing ruins to tell of an enemy's 

no women complaining of outrage, no bodies of 
murdered men lying in the streets, as in bad old wars 
of other times. But there is a pitiful scarcity of food 
and a sullen tone of despair among the inhabitants. 
They have been eaten up, they say. Not a drop of 
wine is left, not a crust of bread. If this goes on 
much longer they must starve. Take any small vil- 
lage by the wayside. Let a force of hungry, thirst 
men march through such village, and the result is 
certain. Food will be devoured, liquor will disap- 
pear, the people will groan over their losses, as well 
they may, poor souls! Yet with remembrance of 
what has becn in war, and of what might be again, 
these Villages are rather to be congratulated that they 
live in times like ours. The dreaded foe has been 
among them, and this is all that has been done.— 
Letter in the Daily News. 


Tue Burnine or BAZEILLIS.— The North German 
Correspondent of Wednesday informs its readers “ how 
the burning of the vi of Bazeilles really occurred. 
During the battle of n, about three o clock in 
the afternoon, while the artillery fire was raging on 
both sides, some Bavarian troops were marching past 
the village, when suddenly haif-a-dozen musket-shot 
were aimed at them from a house. The Bavarians, 
who had been victims of a similar treachery at Weis- 
senburg, immediately broke the door open, but the 
intending assassins fled. The house was set on 
fire, and the inhabitants opened a regular fusillade on 
the Germans from every window. At six o'clock 
the whole village was in flames. Our soldiers tell 
frightful stories of the ferocity of the people. Men 
and women united in massacring wounded Bavarian 
soldiers in the streets, and were to be seen lifting 
them up and 331 into the flames. The 
village was destroyed, but comparatively few of the 
inhabitants N and we are assured by an eye- 
witness that French, or even English troops, would 
have ruthlessly exterminated the whole murderous 

pulation. The smell of charred flesh, of which the 

uc de Fitzjames speaks in his, letter to the Times, 
came most probably from the burnt bodies of our 
brave Ba brothers.“ 


Tun Break-vown or runs Farencn Mirrranr 
System.—A letter written by a French officer of 
MacMahon’s army, in which the causes that must in 
any case have insured the defeat of that army are 
vividly depicted, has just been published. ‘The letter 
formed part of a mail that was captured by Prussian 
cavalry, and its statements are the more important, 
inasmuch as it was written on the 26th of August, 
five days before the catastrophe of Sedan, when Mac- 
Mahon's new army had neither given nor received 
a blow. The writer said even then that the French 


+ generals had lost their heads. After reviewing a 


succession of mistakes in the earlier conduct of the 
campaign, he says that it was the Emperor who pre- 


every depét of provisions. The field telegraph is 


vented an attempt being made to march by Verdun 
to the help of Bazaine at Metz as soon as four army 
corps had been united at Chalons. The retreat to 
Rheims, when the Crown Prince advanced to 
Chalons, was made to cover Paris, leaving Bazaine 
to his fate; but the Council of Ministers at Paris 
met, and resolved to send the Emperor word that his 
dynasty would be lost if Paris were allowed to sup- 
pose that the situation of Bazaine at Metz was 
desperate, and that only the defence of the capital 
was being thought of. Thereupon the march to re- 
lieve Bazaine was resolved on. This statement, it 
may be remarked, not meant for the public eye, 
tallies exactly with the known facts. But,“ says 
the officer, our marches are difficult, for we know 
not how to subsist, and plans change from day to 
day. At first we were to have gone from Rheims to 
‘Montmédy, then to Meziéres, turning the Argonne, 
and now we advance through the defiles of the 
ſorest. This officer foresaw the catastrophe as it 
actually took place. He says that the Ist Corps— 
MacMahon’s—had not been properly reorganised 
since the battle of Woerth, and that it was deficient 
in guns, and many other things indispensable to an 
army taking the field. This statement is remarkable 
as confirming what has since been perceived as the 
deficiency of the French in cannon; if they had not 
enough before they lost 450 guns at Sedan, how can 
they afford to lose them as they did last Tuesday 
under the walls of Paris? The intendance, or com- 
missariat, this officer says, had completely troken 
down, and the want of necessaries that prevailed in 
the French army could hardly have been worse if 
every telegraph and every railway in France had 
been destroyed. As the leaders were undecided as 
to their plans, often not knowing late in the after- 
noon where they meant to march the next day, it 
was impossible to send forward and inform the maires 
of the various villages of the approaching arrival of 
troops. This officer had no map of France, neither 
had his general one, good, bad, or indifferent. He 
bears, however, a more serious testimony still. The 
failure of daily rations, and the disorders of the first 
days of our retreat upon Saverne and Luneville, en- 
tirely broke down the discipline of our corps (Mac- 
Mahon’s, afterwards Ducrot’s). Everywhere our 
men pillage and rob even in the very houses. The 
villages through which we pass suffer more than 
those visited by the Prussians. Here in the army 
itself robberies of officers take place; the demoralisa- 
tion is abominable. Our commander-ia-chief does 
his best to repress this disorder, but his efforts are 
vain ; our army, which already has the most inca- 
e generals and the most ignorant officers in all 

urope, has also the most undisciplined soldiers. 
Our African troops are an ulcer; they have ruined 
the rest of the army in respect of discipline.” 


Tre INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE EMPEROR AND THE 
Kino at Sepan.—As everything connected with tho 
fall of Napoleon III. will possess an interest for all 
timo, I venture, late as it is, to write from this town 
of Coulommiers an account of what occurred when 
His Majesty and the King of Prussia met at Bellevue. 
Those who have seen the King and the Emperor can 
imagine how each looked at that moment. That 
grand old King, who recalls heroic images of such 
monarchs as Tennyson would coin out of the finest 
mintages of his brain, an ancient lord of his people 


Y | believing in the cloud by day and the pillar by night 


of the whom he trusts; and the man broken 
with cares and bodily pain, who, after a life so ad- 
venturous, romantic, and impassioned, saw Destiny 
before him at last. Well! Let me go on to my little 
history. Old or new, it comes from the best sources. 
When the news came that the capitulation had been 
signed, the King felt that he could accede to the 
Emperor's wish for an interview; but a question 
arose as to the propriety of His Majesty's going to 
see the fallen Kaisar, and it was suggested that 
Napoleon should come to his quarters. A moro 

enerous spirit prevailed, and the chivalrous old 

ing was easily moved by the Crown Prince’s idea 
that there could be no lack of dignity in going to see 
the Emperor in the little Chateau of Bellevue, to 
which he had moved out from Sedan at four o'clock 
in the morning, in consequence, it is said, of certain 
manifestations ander his windows by the French 
soldiery. Indeed, it is reported that he sat for some 
time in his carriage on the high road till he saw 
Count Bismark, whose interview I described in a 
previous letter. So the King, accompanied by his 
son and by his Staff and escort, rode off to Bellevue, 
and there, on arriving at the chateau, saw the French 
Generals assembled in a sort of conservatory with 
glass sides off the main saloon. The King alighted, 
and the Emperor met him at the last * of the 
flight leading from the court? to the hall. King and 
Emperor shook hands and walked upstairs er, 
passed into the conservatory, from which the French 
officers withdrew, and then went into the saloon or 
drawing-room. ‘The Crown Prince closed the door 
and remained outside, and King and Emperor stood 
face to face. The King spoke first. God, he said, 
had given the victory to his arms in the war 
which had been d against him. The Emperor 
replied that the war had not been sought by him. 
He had not desired or wished for it, but he had been 
obliged to declare war in obedience to the public 
opinion of France, The King made answer that he 
was awuro it was not the Emperor's doing. He was 
quite sure of it. Your Majesty made war to meet 
public opinion, but it was your Ministers who created 
that public opinion which forced on the war.” His 
Majesty, after a pause, remarked that the French 
army had fought with great bravery. ‘“ Ves, said 
the Emperor, but, Sire, your Majesty's troops pos- 
sessed a discipline in which my army has been want- 
| ing lately.“ The King remarked that for some years 
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the Prussian had been availing itself of all now 
ideas, and watching the experiments of other nations 
before 66 and subsequently. Your artillery, Sire, 
won the battle. The Prussian artillery is the finest 
in the world.“ The King ‘bowed, and repeated that 
they bad been anxious to avail themselves of the ex- 

ences of other nations. Prince Frederick Charles 
decided the fate of the day,” remarked the Emperor. 
It was his army which carried our position.“ 
% Prince Frederick Charles! I do not understand 
your Majesty. It was my son's army which fought 
at Sedan... And where, then, is Prince Frederick 
Charles?’’ He is with seven Army Oorps before 
Metz.” At these words the Emperor started and re- 
coiled as if he had been struck ; but he soon recovered 
his self-possession, and the conversation was con- 
tinued. The King inquired if His Majesty had any 
conditions to make or to propose. None. I have 
no power. I am a prisoner.” ‘And may I ask, 
then, where is the Government in France with which 
I can treat?” ‘In Puris the Empress and the Mini- 
sters have alone power to treat. I am powerless. I 
can give no orders and make no conditions.” The 
King then remarked that he proposed, if ble to 
His Majesty, to assign to him the Castle of Wilhelms- 
hohe, at Cassel, as a residence, which the Emperor 
accepted, and nothing further of importance a 
except a final leave - aking; after which the Emperor, 
with emotion, expressed to the Crown Prinve his 
sense of the King’s kindness and courtesy, for I be- 
lieve His Mujesty let fall also some expression of 
regret or sorrow for the reverses which had placed 
the Emperor in his power when he first saw him, und 
preserved his usual stately benevolence of manner 
throughout the interview. Dr. Russell in the Times. 


SrrasnovurG CatHeprat.—To the naked eye the 


siege of Strasbourg, as viewed from the heights be- 
hind Offenburg, looks very like the sioge of Strasbour 


Cathedral, The Oathedral is the only building that 
can be seen; the Cathedral standing, as it does, on 
high ground in the very centre of the city, can he 
seen entire. For the Cathedral, in 2 of the 
stories circulated as to the damage done to it, is 
entire. The clock, I believe, has been injured, and 
it is said that a shell broke through one of the cele- 
brated glass windows and burst close to the organ. 
I atm sorry to hear from soldiers who have had a much 
closer view of it than Iam likely to have until the 
city is taken that the spire has — struck in many 
places; but I have been within a mile and a half of 
the Cathedral, and as — the general appearance 
at that distance, can declare it tobe unchanged. In 
any case; it is a foolish calumny to say that the 
besiegers have fired upon the Cathedral. It was 
difficult to avoid hitting it from time to time, and if 
atray shots have indeed touched it, the fact will be 
regretted by the Germans as much as by tho French. 
Letter from Offenburg. 

Iur novo Aspect or Sn DAN.— As I drove down the 
gentle slope into Sedun I met the townspeople, male 
and female, the Cook's tourists, and the relic-hunting 
riffraff of Belgium, sauntering in dilettante fashion 
along the road, which three weeks ago had a ghastly 
fringe of corpses. ‘The relic-hunters were picking 
up the knapsacks out of the diich, and stealing the 
sword bayonets that had been set up in lieu of tomb- 
stones, In the open space between the enceinte and 
the minor fortifications stood the captured French 
artillery—five long straight rows of cannons, sevently- 
five in each row, besides numerous mitrailleuses, and 
tumbrils. A single sentry did duty orer the vast 
park. I read in Bouillon descriptions of Sedan cal- 
culated to give a very erroneous idea of its condition. 
One would imagine it a city of the pest, fetid with 
noisome exhalations, fever stalking abroad among a 
dejected population, moodily brooding on revenge. 
Nothing could be turther from the truth. Once or 
twice, it is true, as I approached the town, I caught 
a whiff of an odour with which I had become fumi- 
liar on the plain of Gravelotte; but I could detect 
no taint in the atmosphere of the town itself. Inthe 
moats, Prussian soldiers were punting, and from the 
bridges they were bobbing for weapons of war 
hidden by the water, occasidnally bringing to the 
surface the blouted corpses of those who had erst- 
while wielded these same weapons. All the shops in 
the town were open, and business seemed tolerably 
brisk. That the spirit of enterprise was not wholly 
dead was evinced by huge posters announcing ‘‘ an 
immense consignment of cigars, and every debit de 


tabac was doing # roaring trade. The convalescent |. 


wounded, with pallid faces and thin limbs, were 
placidly sunning thernselves on the steps of the public 
buildings or tottering feebly about the streets. 
Sedan has been putin a state of siege. It was taken 
with a view to putting a stop to thieving and bur- 
glary, fur which, where there are still so many un- 
tenanted houses, and while a considerable amount of 
floating rasculdum (chiefly Belgian) is haunting the 
place, there were greut fucilities. Under the badge 
of the red cross scoundrels ci:culate freely who are 
capable of anything, from robbing a widow to 
butchering a wounded man for the rako of the’ three 
groschen in his pot ket.— Letter from Libramont, 
Sept. 20. 

Tux Rerrinution on Parts —One of the special 
correspondents of the Times, writing from Brussels, 
siys:—‘* Here are journalists, actors, pillars of the 
Bourse, singers and dancers, artists (in France every 
tumbler or tight-rope vaulter is an artist) from the 
Cirque de I'Impératrice, whole orchestras from Puris 
concerts (Strauss himself included), ballet-girls, and 
ambiguous femalea in numbers, but hardly recog- 
nisable in sedate attire and in the absence of paint. 
That national institution of France, the rouge-pot, 
at times pretty freely exported into some other 
countries, is forgotten in the sadness of exile. If 
war is a great destroyer and a dreadful scourge, it is 
also in some respects a mighty purifier, and so Paris, 


when it shall have got through its present trials, 
will, perhaps find it ‘to have been. It will 8 


which now intercept its communications and menace 


eis of the Second Empire to convert the greatest 
capital of the Continent into a toy-shop, a play: 
ground, and an hotel for the whole of ; 

d enormous sums on its embellishment, trusting 
that the foreigner would pay the interest; to drive 
the working population to the outskirts, and make 
only the wealthy welcome to a city of luxury and 
pleasure. All intellectual culture and progress were 


Paris was to become the great centre of the world of 
luxury and pleature. When the present war shall 
be over, and France shall have leisure to count its 
cost, we shall see what becomes of the design, 
already to a considerable extent executed, but still 
far from complete. The transformation of the French 
Babylon is likely to remain imperfect for ry yoars 
to come. Where are the funds to be found for the 
* of these mighty worke, when France will 

ve to pay, not only her own expenses in the great 
contest not yet closed, but also those of her victorious 
opponent? Fortune has pronounced her verdict, and 
it carries costs. Economy must now be substituted 
for the lavish expenditure that has astonished 
Europe. New boulevards, incomplete demolitions, 
rows of stately houses as yet only half erected, are 
likely for some time to remain as they are. The 
Great Napoleon Avenue, begun at both ends, will be 
Nong before it can make them meet. And what has 


g | become of Haussmann? Whither has be betaken 


himself to contemplate this crash of em P In 
what corner of the world is he curbing that 
‘devouring activity’ which changed the whole face 
of Paris, and saddled it with burdens it may have 
difficulty in sustaining P”’ 

Tne Frence PEaAsantry Ax D THE War.—Every- 
where the French peasantry decline to make sacri- 
fices for its continuancs, and look to the Govern- 
ment to bring it to a speedy close, Sir Tollemache 
Sinclair, who has travelled with the Anglo-American 
ambulance, writes from Sedan that, at a small 
village whero he halted he took the opportunity of 
talking to a number of the people, and found they 
no longer feared the Germans, and that only one 
man out of the entire population had volunteered for 
the army, and he had only gone because he had 
quarrelled with his wife. “In fact,” he writes, 
“the rural population of France is sick of war, glory, 
bloodshed; they have no arms, and few of them 
know how to use a gun, 2 there were only 


about six fowling-pieces in the village and neigh- 
bourhood, and those the Prussians had taken. 
They feel that their rulers are to blame for en 
aggressive and unprovoked war, and they see clearly 
that, whether victorious or beaten, they will get but 
little thanks for the danger und sufferings which they 
are invited to encounter.“ Correspondents with the 
Third Army, who passed by Rheims, Epernay, and 
Montmirail, say that it ie possible that the parts of 
rural France now occupied by the Germans, if 
consulted, would vote Oui to-morrow if the 
surrender of Alsace and Lorraine were put to them. 
Mr. S. J, Capper writes from Nancy tat although 
the people of Aleace are evidently attached to 
France, and would not make any effort to reunite 
their country with Germany, he did not find a trace 
of that indignation against Germany, and that 
determination to remain a portion of France, of 


Hundsbach expressed hia opinion very concisely, 
“Whoever has Hundsbach has me; whether 
French or the Prussians have Alsace, all is one to 
me ; whoever has it, the peasant will have to pay the 
taxes, which are heavy enough.“ And so they leave 
the Government to settle the matte 
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The following special telegrams appear in this 
morning's T'imes :— | 

Versaittes, Sept. 27, 10.15 a.m. — Yesterday 
the Crown Prince held a parade in the court- 
yard of the chiteau, for the distribution of re- 
wards and honours to officers and soldiers. ‘he 
Prince took his station on the base of the statue of 
Louis XIV. There is nothing serious to report. 
The French are fortifying at Velizy. The Duke 
Max of Wurtemburg was wounded at St. Cloud. 
The weather is magnificent. Ballodns are sent up 
from Paris. | 
Beruix, Sept. 27, 1.29 p.m.—M. Thiers said at 
Vienna that the French Government thinks Prussia 
is not in earnest when demanding a cession of 


to make its withdrawal a concession which might 


secure her a counter-concession. Nothing can be 
more erroneous. 


In a long telegram from the special ee Sag 
of the Daily News from Arlon, consisting chiefly of 
details of the surrender of Toul, are the following 


work, and not to play, when the Prussian host 


which we have heard so mach. One old residont at pea 


its forts shall have marched away. It was an idea! The 


Seine doublings held b : valry 
ou „Was qa . 
made by King William, . 
disdussions, is—the entry into do says an 
Officer of head-quarters who left the city after 
Jules Favre's visit. At Paris no offensive move- 


ments are contemplated during the next three 
weeks ; a strict investment only.” 


CARLSRUEE, 24. 
put entirely on the second line in this monster; A t meeting of the Fortschritt has 
Temple of Folly, and we have for years beheld the | been held at Munich, at which it was ved to ac- 
consequence of unhealthy direction in the 1 cept the propositions, and to t the 
condition of French literature and art, and in the King to take ediate steps to enter into the 
indecency and venality of a contemptible Presa. 


North German Confederation. Representatives of 
the Democratic Socialist party attended, and were 
allowed to make protests against Bavaria joining the 
Confederation, and against the annexation of , 
and Lorraine. 

It is understood that Prussia has assented to alter 
Articles 62 and 64 in the North German Federal 
Constitution so as to allow the Bavarian forces to 
be an independent portion of the general army, 
having their own uniform and arms, and being 
exempted from garrison duty out of Bavaria in 
time. The King of Bavaria will retain the right to 
appoint to the command of his forces and fortresses. 

he addresses from Kiel to the King of Prussia, 
asking him to violate the 1 of the Treaty 
of Prague relating to North Schleswig, are 
with general disapproval. : | 
It would seem from a report 11 a Vienna 


that the Emperor has been alarmingly ill at ; 
helmshohe. * * 


5 — has — — Petersburg. 
eans was occoup e Prussians yesterday. 
At a Cabinet Council held at Tours the 

Ministers resolved on resistance to the last. the 
men of twenty-five and have been called 
out. It is possible that seat of Government 
may Large bodies of F -tireurs 
were there, are splendidly armed. The country 
people were pouring into the town. 


o Mayor of Marseil'es h ted up a placard 
calling for a loan of ten millions of francs, M. 
Zaffiroputo, a Greek merchant, has ‘} three 
millions of francs at the d on of the muniei- 
pality for the purchase of rifles. | ae 

According to a German despatch from the royal 
head-quarters, the Mobile Guards who have been 
eee the army at Paris are deserting in 

ies of from twenty to fifty, and are returning to 
their homes. About 200 of them have been shot 
for disobedience. : 

M. Jules Favre's repo: of his convorsations with 
the Chancellor of the North German on 


bas been published in full by the Government at 
Tours, 


— q — 


DEPUTATION TO MR GLADSTONE. 

A deputation, organised by the Labour Repre- 
sentation League, yesterday waited upon Mr. 
Gladstone, to urge Her Majesty's Ministers to im- 
mediately recognise the French Republic, and to une 
their influence to induce Germany to refrain from 


insisting upon annexation of territory, in order 
that the war might be ttoa conclu- 
sion without further h tion to the French 


nation. The t hon. gentleman, in reply, re- 
ie the dette of N on the part of 
* 


ernment, who, before the war commenced, 


and since, lost no o nity to bring about a 
ce. When the two na were ng 
the terms upon it should be made, Her 
re Government not be found wanting ; 
wi to the of territory as one of 
the conditions, that was a upon which 
could at present offer no For all practical 
pur diplomatic intercourse was now kept u 


xpected that our Go' 8 
go in advance of the French people. It 


territory. She probably preferred this demand only 


red to acknowledge any Government they should 
decide upon, whether Repiib * or Em- 
pire, when they had formally d 


d their election. 


1 


MARE -L ANR. THIS DAY. 


The attendance of millers here to-day was fair, ard 
the improvement noticed on Monday last was maintained ; 
but no quotable change took place in prices. There was a 
limited sappy of new English wheat on sale, and the arrivals 
from abroad were far from being extensive, The d- mand for 
all descriptions was moderately active, at the rates previousiy 
current. Barley was steady in value and demand, at fully 
previous quotations. Malt was quiet, at scarcely late prices, 
The market was abundantly supplied with oats, the demand 
for which was steady, on former terms, Beans and pras 
experienced a steady sale, at the ex::eme prices of Monday, 
Sales in flour were effected to a u oderate extent, and prices 
were well supporte!, 

ARRIVALS tun WEEK, 


— 


Wu tat. Barley. Mal“. Oates, our. 
Euglish & Scotch 670 170 — — — 
(rish eeeerecece — — — — — 
Foreign „6 „ %„%„„% „0 8,010 4,700 — 89,090 600 ake . 
f Meise, “% TC qre, 
— sea — 


Nature so 3 that NN 7 1 
Washington has appoluted a committee of se 
men 0 ‘make a 2. of experiments to ascertain 
the temperature of the earth’s crust at a considerable 
depth below the surface. For this purpose an 
artesian well at St. Louis is to be utilised, and as 


this is 8, 843 feet deep, some interesting results may 
be looked for. 


be carried on to the bitter end,” or, at all 
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YNES and her Sisters, the Misses | 
. oy aha REMOVED from Denmark. hill toa larger 
houre at HAMPSTEAD, where their PUPILS will REAS- 
SEMBLE early in Serremper Prospectases will be for- 
warded uv. leation to Mrs. Baynes, Mount View, Green- 
hill. Hampstead, N. W. 
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SUMMARY. 
Tux war between Germany and France is to 


events, till thecapitulation of Paris. Such is the 
inevitable result of the breakdown of the nego- 
tiations at Ferrières, the Royal head - quarters, 
between Count Bismark and M. Jules Favre. 
While the oxchange of views was proceedin 
relative to the question of convening a Fren 
National Assembly to ratify any provisional 
treaty that might be concluded, the Prussian 
Chancellor deemed it expedicnt to publish the 
two deepatches to the Prussian representa- 
tives abroad, in which it was laid down that 
Germany, believing that, under any circum- 
stances, France would attempt to revenge her 
present defeats, could accept no security short 
of the possession of Metz and Strasbourg—a 
diplomatic mode of stating that she is deter- 
mined to annex the two provinces which contain 
those fortresses. The terms of peace on the 
— of the Berlin Government having thus 
made known, Count Bismark offered the 
French Provisional Government an armistice, 


till the meeting of the Constituent Assembly, | 


on the basis of the surrender of Strasbourg, 
Toul, and Verdun, which would facilitate the 
G 2 Ne 2 in 
their present position wit om to bring u 
France had been prepared — 
„such an 
armistice would not have been unreasonable. 

But the proposed armistice has been in- 


_dignantly rejected by the members of the 


French Government in Paris and at Tours 
respectively. In the proclamation issued at 
Tours it is d chat Prussia desires to 
continue the war, 80 as to reduce France to the 
rank of a second-rate Power,” and that she has 
asked the surrender of Mont Valerien—the 
key to the defences of Paris—as well as the 
other fortresses. Whether this last statement 
was a misconception or a perversion of Count 
Bismark’s 13 is not quite clear. But the 
Government declare that the Parisians will 
rather bury themselves in the ruins of their city 
than accept such impudent terms, and that 
“* France accepts the contest and relies upon all 
her children.” The elections for a Constituent 
Assembly are suspended by decree, and all muni- 
cipal authorities are retained in office, so that 
nothing may distract the work of national defence. 
The Government of Paris in their separate note 
add :—*‘ We have wished to stop this barbarous 
conflict, which is decimating two nations to the 
profit of a few ambitious men. We accept 
equitable conditions, but we will not cede an 
inch of territory or a stone of our fortresses.” 


PO 43 


accept whatever terms of peace Count 


Daring these negotiations warlike operations 
were going on. Early last week the German 
armies—a quarter of a million strong—were 
drawn closer around Paris, and met with no 
resistance, except on the southern side. Here 
General Ducrot with three divisions sallied 
forth from gates of the city to attack part of 
the corps of the Crown Prince on the heights 
of Sceaux. near Meudon, and was driven back 
‘in wild confusion, with a loss of seven guns 
and 2500 prisoners. While the Garde Mobile 
stood their ground, the Z ‘uaves, and other troops, 
the débris of Woerth and Sedan, fled back into 
che eity, and were received with execrations by 
the hapless Parisians. This was on the 19th. 
We know that General Trochu has decided to 
remain within the fortifications, and, accord- 
ing to Prussian despatches, the inyesting host 
will now await the arrival of their siege train. 
The great fortress, as it may now be termed, is 
being blocked, and wiil be invulnerable till one 
or two of the detached forts on the south have 
been taken by regular siege. Three weeks will 
be given to the work of investing Paris. We 
have news from the beleaguered capital con- 
veyed by balloon and a carrier pigeon up to 
Friday last. These advices tell of new French 
successes, but past experience warrants us 
rather in believing the German official telegram 


ception of a few unimportant outpost skirmishes 
before Paris, nothing new has taken place.” 

But the Germans are not confining their opera- 
tions to the capital. A great army of 65,000 


upon Lyons, the second city of France, where 
by only raw troopa. 
unsuccessful attempt has 


out of Metz—which Marshal Bazaine declares 
he holds with hia 80,000 men for the Emperor, 


and not for the Republic—but the little fortress 


of Toul has succumbed, thereby improving the 


have approved the terms of the armistice 
offered to France by Count Bismark. But M. 
Thiers appears at St. Petersburg as a tempter. 
He offers concessions on the part of the Provi- 
sional Government in reference to the Kastern 
question. The bait is not very likely to be 
swallowed. The fact is important mainly as an 
indication that M. Thiers and his colleagues 
are prepared to throw overboard all interna- 
tional scruples, if they can only preserve French 
territory inviolate. 


REJECTION OF AN ARMISTICE. 


Wr M. Jules Favre set out from Paris to 
Ferriéres, the head-quarters of the King of 
Prussia, he must have formed in his own mind 
some conception of the sacrifices he would con- 
sent to make on behalf of France, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining from her triumphant foe a 
temporary cessation of hostilities with a view 
to peace negotiations. We wonder what was 
the price which he held himself prepared to pay 
for the concession he went out toseek. His last 


‘circular admits, with manly straightforward- 


ness and unreserve, that the war was one which 
had been thrust upon Prussia, sorely against 
her will, by the Imperial Government, and that 


the heavy responsibilities rashly incurred by the 
of the 25th, to the effect that, with the ex- 


Emperor and his surrounding minions devolved, 
his dethronement, upon the French people. 
e well knew that since the terrible reverse 


men has crosséd the Rhine from Baden, and is nation to 


marching by way of Mulhouse and Belfort expression to its united will 1 the question 
of the war now desolating its fa 

the flag still flies, and which is defended | 

Strasbourg, in the rear of 

the new invading force, still holds out ;* another 


been made to break | 


Prussian line of communication in thé rear. 
While Tours, the provincial seat of Govern- 
ment, is threatened that a removal to Toulouse, 
further south, is contem plated, Orleans, within 
seventy miles of Tours, has been occupied 
by the Germans, and the promised army of the 
Loire, which was to have defended central 
France, is not yet formed. Alarm and pre- 
aration are manifest as far north as Lille and 
Dunkirk, and as far west as Havre and Cher- | 
bourg, and as far south as Marseilles. But the 
response to the fervid proclamations of the Go- 
vernment has, so far as is known, been feeble. 
The French people, especially the agricul- 
turaliste, are calling for the termination of the 
war, and the press is full of complaints of the 
towns that prefer to come to an understaading 
with the invadef, to fighting him. Apparently 
if Paris and Lyons should soon capitulate, the 
war would collapse, and France be disposed ee 
ismar 


might exact. | 

he same day on which Paris was closed to 
the outer world—Tuesday last—Rome was 
opened to the Italian troops. There was a 
brief siege and a slight loss of life before the 
Papal Zouaves obeyed the Pope’s command to 
offer no further resistance, and then the Italians 


marched in. Quiet has since prevailed in Rome, 
and the city is still en %. The foreign troops 
are being escorted out of the country, 
though what is to be done with the 700 
brigands who had recently been incor- 
rated with the Zouaves, is not mentioned. 
ius IX. does not seem heart- broken. He is 
agreeably surprised that order has been 
so well preserved, and has asked for the protec- 


tion of an Italian guard instead of his own in- 


subordinate gendarmes. Rome will now be 
the capital of Italy, and Florence, as well as 
all the chief towns of the kingdom rejoices that 
the edifice is now crowned. General Cadorna, 
who has appointed a Provisional Municipality 
in Rome prior to the popular vote which is to 
be taken on the 2nd of October, ascribes Italy’s 
good fortune to the favour of heaven. Thie 
claim is rather too audacious. However, Rome 
is won, and the Romans are liberated from a 
stupid priestly régime. But it may be doubted if 
Italy will greatly gain by the change. National 
ee St is by no ns far off, unless Victor 
Emmanuel's Government are prepared for a 
policy of thorough reform and economy. 

M. Thiers, the roving diplomatist of France, 


has been exchanging opinions at Vienna, and is 


now at St. Petersburg. His mission to induce 
the neutral Powers to oppose the alienation of 
French ter:itory met with no encouragement from 
Austrian Government The Czar has already 
shown his sympathy with Prussia, and is said to 


* According to intelligence received this morning fiom 


sustained by the French army at Sedan, 
no opportunity had been given to the French 
anise its Constitution or to give 


| irest provinces. 
He could hardly have expected from the Prus- 
sian monarch, or from the statesmen who 
accompanied him, close as they were to the 
very walls of Paris, to resign, at his sole request, 
and upon his personal assurances, any of the 
advantages which they had won at such in- 
credible cost. And, one would suppose, he 
must have been prepared to listen to terms cor- 
responding, to some extent at least, with the 
rostrate position to which his country had 
allen. The world knows nothing as yet of 
what passed in detail between Fimseit and 
Count Bismark; but the world was, perhaps, 
taken by surprise when it learned the demands 
made by the latter as the condition of granting 
an armistice, and the indignant rejection of 
those demands by the Foreign Minister of 
France. 

The unhappy issue of the Conference is much 
to be deplored, and in this more especially, that 
it indicates on the part of France, or of those 
who speak for her, an indisposition to face the 
realities of the situation, and to conform to 
the 1 ge. imposed by stern necessity. 
What M. Jules Favre might have assented to 
in his individual capacity it is difficult perhaps 
to divine. But, unquestionably, his rejection 
of the terms offered him by Count Bismark was 
mainly influenced by a regard to political con- 
siderationa from which it was impossible to free 
his mind. The spicit of Paris was present with 
his spirit, when the terms of the armistice were 
disclosed to him, and the passion with which he 
rejected them was but a reflex of the passion 
which was flaming in the bosom of the capital. 
As spokesman for Paris, and for Paris as 
the presumed representative of the whole of 
France, it is hard to see how he could havo 
decided other vise than he has done. He was 
asked to place Strasbourg, Toul, and Verdun, 
in possession of the enemy. Of Toul the 
Government of the Revolution had already 
pronounced that it had “ deserved well of the 
country,’ and the desperate resistance offered 
by Strasbourg to the besiegers had won for the 
statue which in Paris personified that frontier 
city no end of floral wreaths and garlands ex- 
pressive of Parisian admiration and gratitude. It 
required a will of heroic mould, even if that 
will had been under the guidance of free and 
undoubting judgment, to go back to Paris with 
the announcement that both fortresses, together 
with Verdun, had been given up to the Prus- 
sians. The probability is that M. Jules Favre's 
negotiation to that effect would not have been 
ratified, and it was quite possible that he would 
have paid the forfeit of his life for the assumed 
prianey of his patriotism. We can hardly blame 

im for having discharged his mission in the 
manner in which those for whom he undertook 
it would have had it discharged. Count Bis- 
mark offered moderate terms. France has re- 
jected them with ostentatious scorn. These 
two facts taken in connection, and in contrast, 
one with the other, suggest several very painful 
reflections. 

The first of these is that France has not yet 
accepted that position for herself which she 
would regard as unexceptionally appropriate to 
any of her neighbours in similar circumstances. 


Darmstadt, Strasbourg surrendered last evening at five 
o'clock. 


Her feeling towards Prussia is that of bitterness 
towards a supposed aspiring upstart. She can- 


ee ee a 
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not understand the right of the Germans to take | and we cannot but rejoice that at a time when | all thought of the action of our Govern- 
the usual measures for their permanent quiet to | so many of our public instructors are disposed | ment the drift of English sentiment. 


which, according to International usage, they 
are entitled on account of unprovoked agres- 
sion. She resents as an indignity the notion 
that Germany should presume to do to France 
what France fully intended to do to Germany. 
She has played out her game of offence, and has 
lost it,—but she deems it an outrage and an 
insult to be asked to pay the stakes. She has 
now very small reason indeed for expecting that 
the fortune of arms will be reversed. For four 

ears she has been assiduously preparing to 
Local into the territory of her neighbour, and 
to allot to herself such portion of it as might 
seem most convenient to her. The armed 
host which was intended to march to Berlin has 
been “‘crampled up,” and, for the purposes of 
this war, annihilated. Germany has put forth 
a supreme effort to secure her future safety from 
attack. Her armies have shut in Paris from all 
communication with the outer world, and seem 
likely enough to starve it into surrender. At 
this crisie, France asks an armistice that she 
may reconstitute her Government, and her foe 
offers it, on condition that certain fortresses 


shall be given up; and France cries out against 


the proposition as though an unheard-of advan- 
tage was being taken of her misfortunes. The 
demand made of her was in its own nature 
not-an unusual one, nor was it in character and 
extent an immoderate one. Undoubtedly it 
was one which, if the Imperial army had pre- 
vailed, would have been far supassed in magni- 
tude by the French people. 
The sting of M. Bismark’s terms consists 
entirely in the fact that the offer of them places 
France upon a level with other European 
States. It touches French su acy in 
Europe. It deposes France from her position 
of exclusive international privilege. It deals 
with her as with a confessed delinquent. It 
exacts from her a pledge of future good beha- 
viour. That this is wise, on the ge of Prussia, 
we much question. That it will be ultimately 
persisted in, at least to the extent of annexing 
Alsace and the German-speaking portion of 
Lorraine to Germany, is perhaps doubtful. 
But for France, however she may lament it, to 
complain of it as an outrage, and to make rn 
indirect but piteous appeal to neutral nations to 
prevent it, only shows that France is not yet 


sensible of the enormous wrong of which she 


has been guilty. a 
We have not much faith in her persistent re- 

— of reasonable terms. The French people 

ave not yet learned the truth respecting their 

osition. The proclamation which has been 
issued by the Government at Tours, affords too 
conclusive evidence that even the Republican 
Government does not disdain to imitate the 
unyeracity of the Governments that preceded it. 
No people who ask to be fed with falsehoods can 
be relied upon to stand firm when they are con- 
fronted by facts. No people who insist upon hav- 
ing smooth things’ prophesied to them, are 
entitled to count upon foreign intervention lest 
their vainglory should be too cruelly shocked. 
And this seems to us to be the last touch of sad- 
ness to the picture, which the war presents to 

8 in re lation tothe French people. They are 
evidently buoyed up by the expectation that 
the neutral Powers will not let her sink, while, 
at the same tims, they are exhibiting a 
national temper which would prevent inter- 
vention on their behalf, even if the neutral 
Powers were otherwise disposed to exercise it. 
We regret as much as any one the rejection of 
the armistice by M. Jules Favre. ut we do 
not look upon it as precluding the hope that, so 
far-as fighting goes, the war is nearly at an end, 
or that, in regard to the ultimate settlement, a 
little further delay may, 2 bring with it 
to Europe at large, as well as to the combatants 
themselves, such compensating results as are 
associated with finality. 


THE HOME SECRETARY ON 
NATIONAL DEFENCE, 


Tue Earl of Carnarvon and Mr. Bruce have 
been addressing the public on the well-worn 
subject of national defence. In his speech at 
Highclere, the peer advocated with moderation 
the view that we should always be prepared for 
invasion; the commoner in his address at 
Glasgow thought we might rest secure in our 
present position without alarm. Lord Car- 


narvon was undoubtedly more eloquent than 


his brother statesman. His arguments were 
ingenious and elaborate, but singularly incon- 
sistent, and in his excessive candour the Conserva- 
tive peer actually aus wered himself. If Mr. Bruce 
was prosaic, he was also logical. His remarks 
on our defensive position are the quintessence 
of common sense. They carry conviction with 
them. We have little doubt that they — 
in general terms the policy of the Government, 


to lose their heads and resign themselves to 
silly panic, the rulers of the country can look 
with statesmanlike equanimity upon the war 
which is raging on the Continent, prepared to 
mediate should any favourable opportunit 
offer, but unprepared to frighten England wi 
unfounded alarms. | 


The Home Secretary frankly declares that he 
cannot discover in the overwhelming victories 
of Germany “any such immediate or pressing 
danger to this country as would lead us sud- 
denly to change our system, or to rush into 
rash resolution.” If England has had aught 
to fear from continental nations, it has been on 
the side of France, which Mr. Bruce says “ will 
have enough to do for many a year to come to 
repair the injury she has received in this war.” 
The Pall Mali Gasette, in its indignation at 
the right hon. gentleman for ignoring its theo- 
ries, perversely construes this language as the 
formal congratulations of a Cabinet Minister on 
the defeat of France. Surely Mr. Bruce may 
state an obvious fact without laying himself 
open to so unfair an imputation. Our con- 
temporary has himself repeatedly declared that 
the jealousy, pretensions, and armaments of 
France have for years past been a standing 
menace to Europe. The Home Secretary sees 
no ground for alarm in the prospect of the 
unity of 2 and though her arme have 
been so remarkably — ore he is disposed 
to place “ the greatest confidence in the general 
wisdom of the German people.” 


The Pall Mall seems to be specially hurt that 
Mr. Bruce entertains no alarm at the military 
preponderance of Prussia. Undoubtedly,” re- 
marks the Home Secretary, the Prussian 
armies are so strong that at this moment we 
could hardly meet them upon equal terms in 
the field; but how is Prussia to transport her 
army here? How is she to reinforce it and to 
supply it with all the ponderous material of 
war, without which no army can move? The 
thing itself hardly requires arguing, and it 
therefore seems to me that, while we should 
wisely turn to account the experience which we 
have gained during these last weeke, time 
enough is before us to enable us to do so cau- 
tiously.” This is the language of common 
sense, and in quoting it our contemporar 
evades its force. Apparently,” it is said, 
“ Mr. Bruce does not know that there are such 
things as ships, or that the terms on which 
peace will be made in the end are prett 
sure to include the transfer of the whole 
or part of the French navy to Prussia.” 
Be itso. What then? Surely the Pall Mall 
must know that a few ironclads cannot trans- 
port an army of 100,000 men with all the 
material of war across the North Sea, and he must 
remember that the powerful. French fleet has 
been unable, during these two months of fine 
weather and favourable opportunities, to enter 
a single port or land one battalion on the 
German coast. But England has at the present 
moment an ironclad navy that would crush the 
naval armaments of France and Germany com- 
bined. Lord Carnarvon is fain to admit that 
our first line of defence is as efficient as could 
be desired; but his lordship is still scared at 
the bugbear of invasion, and wants us to prepare 
for a contingency that can hardly by any turn 
of events arise. 


Of the three systems of national defence to be 
chosen from, Mr. Bruce naturally prefers our 
own. England would not endure the conscrip- 
tion of France, and is not prepared to accept 
the Prussian plan by which every citizen is 
liable to military service. Our army is recruited 
by voluntary agency, which answers all 
the demands of the nation, unless we are 
anxious to compete with the great armaments 
of Continental Powers. t is simply a 
question of policy. If we are content to 
2 a purely defensive course in relation to 

uropean affairs, both our naval and militar 
resources will suffice, and as Mr. Cardwell tells 
us we have a larger force in this island than 
has been known for half acentury. Does the 
Pall Mall Gazette contemplate the sending of 
troops across the Channel to settle continental 
quarrels? If not, we are at a loss to under- 
stand the demand that England shall become 
a military nation. Our Government are 
thoroughly organising the defensive forces 
of the country, promoting ‘efficient training, 
utilising the volunteer element, and cutting off 
costly excrescences. This seems to us to be doing 
the right thing at the right timo. Great Britain, 
we are assured, if not prepared to 
follow in the wake of the great Powers 
of Europe, and accept their costly’ follies, 
will lose her status in the commonwealth 
of nations. This cuckoo cry is disproved 
by contemporary events. We know that both 


the belligerents in the present war have first of 


Our statesmen were called u by Euro- 
pean opinion to take the | in the at- 
tempt to avert the war, and they will, when the 
fitting time comes, be expected to head the 
neutral Powers in the work of friendly media- 
tion. The truth is, our moral influence through- 
out the civilised world was never greater than 
at this present moment, when blinded partisans 
assure us that it is only a tradition of the past. 


AUTUMNAL CABINET COUNCILS. 


Journattsa has been hard upon Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, We do not wonder at it. 
Not that Mr. Gladstone, or his colleagues, have 
laid themselves open, since the prorogation of 
Parliament, to severely adverse criticism. The 
have not. Their Fele, and—which is muc 
more important—the application of their policy 
to the questions suggested by the Franco- 
Prussian war, have met with the quiet approba- 
tion of the country. Journalism, we think, 
will admit this. But journalism, though not 
indisposed to praise the men in authority who 
carry into effect the will of the people, loves to 
mingle with the 1 & peppercorn or two of 
biting censure. It gives journalism a pleasing 
sense of its high impartiality, and its superiority 
(before the public eye} of the common infir- 
mities of humanity. Journalism, however, is 
not our topic just now. We have to direct 
attention to Cabinet Councils.” One has been 
summoned for the 30th inst. And the Z¥mes, 
in making the announcement, heads it with the 
side title, Ar Last.” Those two little words, 
no doubt, have been quite a treat to the news- 
wer official who supplied them. They con- 
ense such an indefinite volume of dispraise. 
All that can be said of them is, that they 
robably please the writer, and can do the 
Qaeen'’s inisters no harm. ) 
It is quite a privilege to be able, and we may 
say, to be authorised, to impose heavy respon- 
sibilities which in no way affect ourselves upon 
other people, and to exact from them, with a 
truly heroic resolution, a devotion to public 
duty which we are not personally called upon 
to pay. There must have been à luxurious 
delight in taking Ministers to task for their 
negligent performance of their duties from the 
middle of August until now. “No Cabinet 
Councils! The greatest and most desperate 
war of modern times being waged on the conti- 
nent, and yet for six weeks no Cabinet Coun- 
eils.“ And now, as the Nmes heads the news, 

“at last,“ Her Majesty's advisers are to have a 
meeting—a sort of avant courier, we do not 
doubt, to a long succession of meetings between 
this and Christmas. The war, perhaps, and 
England’s position with regard to it, will be 
likely enough to monopolise Ministerial anxiety 
for a week or two; but there is room to suppose 
that the programme of measures for next Session 
will come in for a share, at least, of the Coun: 
cil’s deliberations. English people, it is true, 
have been living a good deal abroad since the 
commencemement of the most sanguinary war 
of modern times—that is, in thought, and senti- 
ment, and sympathy, and the Home Secretary, 
we shall assume, has — an unusual in- 

terval of freedom from holiday complaints. But, 
after all, Her Majesty’s Ministers will have to 
meet Pariiament with afresh chapter of domestic 
policy, and it is no very daring stretch of imagi- 
nation to suppose that the new series of 
autumnal Cabinet Councils will be employed, to 
some considerable extent, in shaping it. We are 
about to take the customary liberty of our 
brethren of the quill, and, albeit with unfeigned 
22 to tender a word or two of unsolicited 
advice. 

The Liberal party, or, in other words, the 
party — which the Government of the da 
eans for support, necessarily comprehends 
several sections, but it may be roughly divided 
into two—that which inclines more or less to 
Conservatism, and that which is intent upon 
steady political progress. It can hardly admit 
of a question, we think, that in the only great 


Elementary Education Bill—the course pursued 
by the Ministry, was chalked out with a far 
more distinct reference to the wishes of their 
opponents, than to those of their friends. They 
were rewarded by large majorities in the House 
of Commons. They secured the ready acqui- 
escence of the House of Lords. They succeeded 
in triumphantly passing their Bill. The 
Shrewsbury election, however, has come just 
in time to remind them that victories thus won 
are not all victories. The price at which they 
were purchased, however payment may be de- 
ferred, will have to be paid inthe end. And the 
price in this case is sure to be, as it has been, 
the disintegration and demoralisation of the 


Liberal party in the country. The Shrewsbury 


and vital English measure of last Session—the 
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election may be taken as a fair premonition of 
the inevitable tendency of what we should call 
Palmerstonian tactics—that is, calling in the 
opposite side to aid in thrusting unwelcome 
legislation upon protesting friends. The friends 
of religious cquality have had their verve taken 
out of them, and it is not unnatural that in 
coming electoral contests they should allow 
trifling impediments to hinder them from coming 
up to the poll, and so leaving room for the 
return of anti-Ministerial candidates. Their 
known disappointment, indeed, presents just 
that opportunity and invitation to Conserva- 
tives to contest vacant seats, which they are far 
too keen to neglect. What has occurred at 
Shrewsbury may very likely occur elsewhere, 
unless appropriate steps are meanwhile taken 
to prevent it. This untoward result is due to 
the moat natural causes. The rank and file 
never fight with ardour when their fighting is 
turned to account by their leaders for purposes 
which they vehemently repudiate. 

We commend this very obvious lesson to the 
consideration of the Cabinet. The Noncor- 
formigt section of its supporters was first 
neglected, then played with, then snubbed, last 
Session. The thing cannot be done again with- 
out drawing after it lamentable consequences. 
The mistakes of the past may be condoned, but 
are not likely to be until they are practically 
abandoned. It is not expected of the Govern- 
ment that they will support any motion for ex- 
tending to England the policy of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, which in the Session 
of 1869 they applied to Ireland. But it will be 
insisted upon that a retrogressive policy shall 
not be adopted—that minor measures of advance 
shall not be lukewarmly supported, or tactically 
thwarted—and that questions involving the 
principles of religious equality shall not be 
nn thrust to the background. In 
shaping their programme for the Session, 
Ministers, we hope, will not forget that Dissen- 
ters are as necessary to them as they are to 
Dissenters. No very unreasonable demand will 
be made upon them—but they will, perhaps, 
bear in mind, that efficient support steadily 
* nr is entitled to something mere than con- 
temptuous treatment, and, sooner or later, will 
make its title good. 


— 
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THE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT. 


Norwirnsraxpixd all that has been said and done 
respecting the new Elementary Education Act, there 
are comparatively few persons who really know any- 
thing of its provisions; how far, and in what 
manner, they extend; or in what degree the people 
themselves have any voice or share in the working 
of the new system. This is partly the result of 
the numerous amendments introduced during the 
progress of the measure through Parliament, and 
partly of inability to comprehend, without proper 
explanations, the technical jargon, without a large 
amount of which no Act of Parliament, however 
brief, is held to be perfect. To the many alterations 
effected in the Government measure is owing also 
the absence of uniformity in the various clauses of 
the Act as finally passed; not to mention 
numerous practical defects which will require 
rectification at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. As the Act now stands, it provides 
that the power which is to set the educational 
machinery in motion shall be given to the Education 
Department, which, during the first few months of 
the working of the new system will necessarily take 
all the initiatory steps for the purpose of showing 
what is to be done under the various clauses. The 
Act applies to England and Wales only; and the 
three principal objects it seeks to effect are, to pro- 
vide sufficient elementary schools, to arrange for 
their maintenance and efficiency, and to compel the 
attendance of children. Elementary schools are 
to be provided in every school district, so as to 
supply a sufficient amount of accommodation in 
public elementary®*schools available for all the 
children in the district, whose education is not 
otherwise provided for. Where there is not a 
sufficient amount of school accommodation in any 
district, a “school board“ is to be formed, whose 
duty it will be to supply such deficiency. If the 
board neglects or refuses to perform its duty, the 
E.dueation Department can step in and do it instead. 
The members of the school boards are to be elected 
in the metropolis by persons whose names are on 
the burgess roll; in the country, by the ratepayers. 
Nothing is said respecting the eligibility of candi- 
dates for membership. In the provinces each school 
board is to consist of not less than five, and not 
mpre than fifteen members. The metropolis is 
divided into ten districts, but the number of mem- 
bers in each has yet to be decided upon. Each 
vater will have as many votes as there are members 
to be elected. He may give these votes singly to 


each of the candidates preferred by him, or to one 
candidate only. The chairman of the board, who 
must be a member ex officio, will receive a salary, 
the amount of which is to be fixed by the board. 
Provisions are made for preventing members from 
deriving personal emoluments from any of the 
offices under their control. 


The powers of the new school boards are very 
considerable. They each become a body corporate, 
and practically acquire power over the whole of the 
eleméntary schools in their respective districts. 
They cannot interfere with existing schools, they 
can only supply the deficient amount of accommo- | 
dation, but this virtually renders them masters of 
the majority of elementary schools in this country. 
The funds required by the various boards are to be 
obtained from school fees, moneys voted by Parlia- 
ment, or raised by loan, and out of the local rates. 
The amount of school accommodation required in 
each district, will be determined by returns ob- 
tained by the Education Department. The schools 
to be managed and maintained by the boards 
or under their authority, are to be public elemen- 
tary schools, which are defined as schools in which 
elementary instruction forms part of the education 
given, and in which the ordinary payments in regard 
of the same do not exceed ninepence per week from 
each scholar. Each child must pay a school fee, 
the amount of which will be fixed by the board, but 
it must not exceed ninepence weekly. In cases of 
poverty the payments may be remitted for a period 
of not more than six months. Such remission is 
not to be deemed parochial relief, but the parents or 
guardians Will have to satisfy the board they are 
unable to pay the school fees. Generally, gratuitous 
instruction will be discouraged. The boards have 
special powers for acquiring lands on which to erect 
schools, also to acquire right of way to such lands, 
so that it will no longer be in the power of any 
landowner to prevent the erection of schools in 
his district, for should he succeed in overawing 
the local board, the Education Department can 
interfere and do the work neglected by the board. 
As & tule, the greater part, if not all, of the English 
elementary schools will gradually pass into the 
hands of the various school boards, whose extensive 


| powets and means of procuring ample funds will 


necéssarily furnidh them with advantages which 
mere private enterprise could never hope to obtain. 
Provision is made for investigating complaints 
which may be urged against any of the school 
boards, also for the proper publication of their 
accounts every half-year; ample facilities being 
afforded to ratepayers to obtain copies of the same, 
to inepect copies of proposed bye-laws, also to 
inspect all school books. In fact, a very consider- 
able amount of power has been delegated to the 
ratepayers, with the view of enabling them to con- 
trol, as far as possible, the action of the school 
boards, thus placing, as it were, the schools under 
the direct superintendence of the ratepayers. 


The attendance at the schools is to be compul- 
sory. This being a new feature in our educatioral 
system, considerable difficulties are anticipated in 
the earlier working thereof. The school boards have 
power, subject to the approval of the Education De- 
partment, to make and enforce the necessary bye- 
laws. As a rule, every child in good health, and 
not less than five, nor more than thirteen, years old, 
must attend a school, if there be one within three 
miles of the place where the child is living. It is 
not necessary that the child should attend a school 
carried on under the management of the board, but 
it will have to be shown that the education received 
elsewhere is of an efficient character. On reaching 
a certain specified standard of education, the child 
may be exempted from further attendance at schiool. 
This is likely to act as a powerful stimulus, especially 
in the manufacturing districts, where remuncrative 
employment can be obtained at a comparatively 
early age. It will also, if the powers of the board be 
properly exercised, do much to check the evil of in- 
fant labour in unsuitable occupations, especially in 
Staffordshire and other counties, where large 
numbers of children are employed, despite the 


existence of Workshop and Factory Acts, in, to 


them, heavy manual labour. The maximum 
penalty, including costs, for each non-attendance, is 
fixed at five shillings, which amount can be re- 
covered ina summary manner, The working of the 
compulsory clause is expected to prove very difficult 
at first, especially among the poorer and more 
ignorant classes of the community, the adult mem- 
bers of which generally look to the labour of their 
children as a means of increasing the family 
income. . | 

The religious difficulty“ has not yet been quite 
overcome. The Act expressly declares that no re- 
ligious catechism or religious formulary which is 


distinctive of any particular denomination shall be 
taught in the schools. It also says :— 

It shall not be required, as a condition of any child 
being admitted into or continuing in the school, that he 
shall attend or abstain from attending, any Sunday- 
school, or any place of religious worenlp, or that 
shall attend any religious observance, or any instruction 
in religious subjects in the school or elsewhere, from 
which observance or instruction he may be withdrawn 
by his parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn by his 
parents, attend the school on any day —— set 
apart for religious observance by the religious body to 
which his parents belong. 

This is tae clause which excited so much debate in 
Parliament, no less than fifty amendments being 
proposed. As it stands, a portion of the clause (the 
latter part) and the two following clauses will at first 
be found difficult to carry out. Some of the scholars 
will have to get to school earlier than others and 
stop later, or to go later and leave earlier; and it 
will be difficult to make the children understand 
why this should be so. In time, however, matters 
will probably adjust themselves; but for a long 
period the work will be found the reverse of easy. 
The remaining features of the Act are of minor im- 
portance, referring chiefly to matters of detail; but 
they will be found amply described and explained in 
the concise and valuable digest of its provisions, 
from the pen of Mr. Hugh Owen, jun., published Ly 
Messrs. Knight and Co., Fleet-street, and in Mr. 
Preston’s “Guide to the Elementary Education 
Act,” published by Mr. Amer, Lincoln’s Inn Gate ; 
either of which will be found to contain all the in- 
formation necessary concérning the provisions and 
working of a measure apparently destined largely to 
influence the social future of this counfry. 


| 
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Proresson HUuxtirr on Smoxine.—In the Eco- 
nomic Section of the British Association, in thé 
course of some discussion on a paper by Mr. R. 
Wilson, L. O. P., on “ The Statistics of Tobacco: its 
Use and Abuse,“ Professor Haley, the President of 
the Association, gave an amusing account of his ex- 
perience of smoking. He said he was pleced in a 
rather awkward * with regard to the question 
of smoking, for, for forty years of Lis life tobnoco 
had been to him à deadly poison. He was brought 

op as a medical student, and he had every 9 ag 
tion to acquire the att of smoking, but his smoking, 
after a few puffs, always resulted in his finding hin- 
self on the floor. (Langhter.) He failed to becomes 
smoker when he was an officer in the navy, and he 
had for along time a great antipathy to smokera, 
but some few years ago he was making a tour in 
Brittany, where he stayed at un old inn. It was 
awfully wet and cold without, and a friend of his 
took to smoking, end tempted him to bave a cigar. 
His friend looked so happy, the fire was so warm 
within the inn, and it was so cold and wet without, 
that he thought he would try to smoke, and he found 
himself a changed man, (Laughter.) He found that 
be was in the position of a lamentable pervert 
(more laughter), and his case would illustrate to 
them the evil of bad associates—although the 

who led him astray was a most distinguished man, 
and a late president of tho British Association. From 
that day he dated his ruin. (Laughter.) From that 
day, whenever smoking was going on they might be 
pretty sure that he joined init. There was acertain 
substantial satisfaction aboat smokiog, if kept in 
moderation, and le must say this for tobacco, that 
it was a sweetener and an equaliser of the temper. 
He was glad to state that in his opinion there was 
nothing worse than excessive smoking ; but anyone 
could undertake to destroy himself with green tea 
or any other article of diet, if carried to excess. 
(Laughter and applause.) 


Owens Cotieot, MAancuEster.—7 he foundation 
stone of the new buildings for Owens College, Man- 
chester, was laid yesterday by the Dake of Devon- 
shire, who has been appointed the first president. 
For this extension of the college a sam of 102,000/. 
has been raised in Manchester during the past two 
ycars, of which 67,000. is available for the building. 
Accommodation will be provid d for about 800 or 
1,000 students. The Duke of Devonshire said that 
if the object of the college should be completely ful- 
filled, it would be only a matter ‘of time that Man- 
ohester should be as distinguished for her school of 
literature and ecience as she now was for being the 
great centre of industries. Professor Huxley after- 
wards apoke, and congratulated Manchester upon 
having helped herself without waiting upon Govern- 
ment aid. IIe shonid, he said, most heartily like to 
see the example copied in every part of the kingdom. 
Professor Tyndall „lso addressed the nieeting, and 
expressed his conviction that the future of Owens 
Colloge would be a thoroughly great one. The Bishop 
of Manchester, Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., Mr. Birley, 
M. P., Mr. Cawley, M. P., and Sir W. Fairbairn were 
also preseut at the ceremony. 


It is rnmoured in New York that Jenny Lind 
(Madame Goldschmidt) is to give concerts in the 
United States. 


Dr. Tregelles's Greek Testament, complete to the 
end of St. Jude’s Epistle, is promised in one volame 
on the lst October. The Apocalypse will follow as 
soon as the Dootor’s bealth, which is still far 


from good, will allow him to resume his labours: 
and with it will be given the proper appendices. 
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THE WAR. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 927.) 

Tus Germans at Rueims.—As to the behaviour 
of the troops, there could be but one opinion—that it 
was admirable. The women and children strolled 
through the streets, gazing listlessly on the regiments 
marching ays just as if they wore French instead 
of Prussian an — 5 troops. Just as I was 
leaving the town, a lady, and a pretty one too, came 
down the street alone, without any protecting hus- 
band or brothers. Seeing the horses of your corre- 
spondent and a confidre at the door, she stopped 
quietly and had a good look, not, I am obliged to 
own, at ourselves, but at the two horses which we had 
just bought. Having formed her opinion about our 
cattle—let ns hope a favourable one—she went to the 
end of the street to watch a Prussian regiment march- 
ing out. The soldiers all made way for her, as for 
all others of her sex, as she passed down the street, 
with true 1 politeness, and no 
French-gilt half. impertinence. - Letter in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Turco Frrocrry.—An amiable warrior of this 
North African breed, or half-breed, was having his 
wound dressed by Dr. Mittenzweig, of Oranienburg, 
near Berlin, when, taking the luckless medical officer 
at an unguarded moment, as he was turning aside to 
arrange his bandages and other materials, the son of 
France—by adoption—drew a knife and stabbed his 
benefactor. Dr. Mittenzweig, having lingered six 
days, is now dead.— Letter from Belgium. 

HE Sroits or War.—The special correspondent 
of the Times, writing from Donchery, says :—" The 
work of collecting the arms and carcouche-boxes will 
be an onerous one. The latter are lying about in 
thousands on the roads, and on the woody heights 
they are even more numerous. As for the arms, it 
was time for some authority to look after them. 
Touriste were carrying them away by the score as 
souvenirs of the great battle, and a brisk traffic had 
been established in chassepots, carried over the Bel- 
gian frontier despite the vigilance of the douaniers, 
who keep a tolerubly sharp look-out after them. The 

russian garrison at Sedan ba ve set an example in 
commencing the work of — — the arms. They 
are dragging the moats surrounding the fortifications, 
and that part of the Meuse which runs close by the 
walls of the town. The take is wonderful. When 
the capitulation was effected the unwounded troops of 
MacMahon’s army wers collected as prisoners in a 
large field near the Sous-prefecture. While there 
they scem to have thrown away as much of their 
arms and accoutréments as they could possibly get 
rid of. The field itself is pretty well covered with 
shakoes, helmets, cuirasses, cavalry valises, knap- 
sacks, and artouch-boxes, with here and there 
a smashed chassepot. Most of the diecarded swords 
and chas#epots were consigned to the bottom of the 
river or to that of the moat, Prussian soldiers are 
fishing them up in great numbers and piling them 
in huge heaps on the Donchery road. A little 
further on is a field of about three acres. Here the 
French cannon and the French mitrailleuses are 
packed. What a sight for a Frenchman to look at! 
Over 200 cannon and mitrailleuses, with ammunition 
wagons, and the other accessories all complete and 
ready for use by the Prussians. The mitrailleuses 
here are of the larger kind. Uatil you come close 
to them they have the appearance of an 18-pounder 
brass gun mounted on four high wheels, but on a 
near examination you find that the muzzle, instead 
of having one round opening, consists of twenty dis- 
tinct apertures in rows of five, each aperture being 
of the size of the bore in a rifle. Prussian artillery- 
men are engaged in oiling and polishing up these 
mitrailleuses, in seeing that the metal boxes in which 
the charges are inserted drop into their places pro- 
perly, and that the screw by which the instrument is 
discharged is in proper working order.“ 

Loon NO into Mrtz.—To-day I visited the Ob- 
servatory, which is posted on a hill some 400ft. 
above the level of this village, distant from it a 
couple of miles in the direction of Metz. It com- 
mands a magnificent view of all the surrounding 
country, and ths very strong telescope with which 
it is provided enables one to observe, even to the 
minutest details, Metz and its entourage in this 
direction. Looking towards the fortress, one had, 
on the * front, the outlying forts, firat of Plappe- 
ville, and, second, of ist. Quentin; on the leſt that 
of St. Julien. In Plappeville we could see a very 
large body of men—a working party, probably 
defiling ont of the place; in St. Quentin no stir 
was visible, and the only prominent (human) feature 
in the place was a group of three offi ers, standin 
on a parapet, and returning the compliment whi 
we were paying them by staring at us through their 
lasses. St. Julien had all the appearance of being 
8 a living being was visible. Right in 
front was the great point of interest—Metz itself. 
The strong glass enabled us to see as if on the table 
of a camera obscura, and almost as clearly as in 
a miniature photograph, the town, the fortifica- 
tions—even iudividuals moving about, and all the 
life and action of the place down to the minutest 
details. Altogether outside the works one saw the 
white tents of a large encampment, and within the 
works, and within the town, * — eee 22 
open space, white tents again. Everything 
mt pa and bright in the strong noonday sunlight. 
The fine cathedral—the most prominent feature for 
miles up and down the valley—was the only sombre 
object in the scene. The other public buildings— 
the arsenal, the various barracks and hospitals, the 
artillery school, and half-a-score of churches, all 
built of a light-coloured stone—looked as brilliant 


as possible. It was difficult, from their low elova- 
tion, to make out the minutie of the works, and 1 
could only half satisfy myself that I had id 
Cormontaigne’s masterpiece, the double cro 
of Bolle-Croix and that of the Moselle. /Yet in- 
dividual figures were clearly discernible Avherever 
tho sunlight fell strongly in the camp, onthe works, 
and in the town, moving about singly al in groups, 
and here and there by the river, whioh winds itself 
all through and about the town and fortifications ia 
strange sinuosities, cattle enough fo convince one 
that from famine, at all events, the’garrison need not 
capitulate for some time to ‘unless, indeed, the 
rinderpest, which is rapidly s ing in the surround- 
ing district, should find its way into the 


Looking at the size and brightness and life of the 


A Deserrep Vittace near P 
tained some 6,000 inhabitants. 
500 remaining—not only are 
sbut, but many are quite em 
hundreds of German 


I 
the 


place, it was difficult to realise that it is absolutely waiti 


cut off from all the external world, and yet it is 
absolutely.— Letter in thé Times. 


Greaman View or run Environs or Panna. 
The special correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, 
writing from headquarters at Chateau Quincy Segy, 
on the afternoon/of the 15th inst., saya:—" It is 

rfectly true that the whole country surroundin 

aris has obeyed the orders issued from the capital 
Alleatables and drinkables have disappeared, and the 
villages are deserted. Through the broken and 
gaping doors of the houses where our men have 
quartered themselves may be seen the household 
utensils all lying in confused heaps, and the 
opened windows the stern and reproachful 
that come from the life-sized picture of the old grand- 
father, who no doubt lived at the time when the 
Prussians entered France in 1815. The clocks upon 


‘the chimney-pieces have remained, a thick coat of 


dust lies upon the silk and damask covering of the 
chairs and sofas, the flowers in the room hang their 
heads, and here and there may be seen a red-cheeked 
milliner’s doll in the window, which our men have 
adorned .with the silk bonnet of the absent young 
lady of the house. Everything seems sad anid de- 
serted, and much has been done in the several 
houses; but it is the fault of the people themselves, 
who have fled, and who later will acouse us of Vandal - 
ism if they cannot recognise their superb sofas. And 
how absurdly, how foolishly, have they set to work 
to conceal their provisions, For instance, our soldiers 
in a house at Couilly went into a grocer’s shop and 
found a new flooring of cement had recently been 
laid down. Hatchets were brought into use, the 
cement torn up, and all the wares and provisions of 
the grocer were found hidden in the cellar—sausages, 
hams, cheese, rice, wine, liqueurs, &. One disco- 
very like this leads to another, and the inhabitants 
on their return will be astonished to find the Pras- 
sians have so well ferreted out their hidden pro- 
visions. The roads and highways are deserted, and 
nothing is to be perceived in the fields save the birds 
and the ownerless dogs which have been left behind. 
The gardens of the different mansions are quiet and 
silent as the grave, and the lakes are undisturbed 
save by the wind which blows the autumn leaves 
ubout the surface of the water. Now and then a car 
comes along with one or two officers, or else the 
courier carrying the mails. A blue blouse is seldom 
to be seen, for they have all left, and are no doubt 
hidden in the woods. Without a doubt we are looked 
upon as savages and barbarians, and the few who 
have remained in their houses are rejoiced at flading 
how harmless we are in our communications with 
them. The whole of our troops remurk the bitter 
enmity and hatred shown them by all the female sex. 
But only the old women have remained behind ; all 
the young ones have been carefully hidden away. 
Thus, for instance, a few days ago an officer’s servant 
came to his master---a member of the general's staff, 
and, putting on a comical look, said, ‘ Lieutenant, 
when I went up into the loft to get some straw I 
found two pretty girls hidden away amongst it, who 
commenced to cry mont bitterly when they saw the 

were discovered. Would you like to see them? 
‘Cover them up in with straw and leave them 
alone,’ was the reply of the lieutenant. It is, how- 


ever, nstonishing where all the people can have got | ;, 


to. Many, as 1 before said, have hidden themselves 
in the woods, but all of them could not have shel- 


poor 

proach Paris you will 
desert. You will get nothing to 
being true here, but as we came along there 
well-stocked farmyards and plenty of hay - rioke and 
cora-atacks to be seen.— Dr. Russell in the Times. 


THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 


The fund of the National Society is now over 
200,000, In a letter from Colonel Loyd it 
is stated that the North German Ambassador 


port. commod 

and suitably fitted u 

the volunteers, and with the red cross wreathed 

in shamrocks will give a eae and national 
e Fronch 


Kabale omy that accept their services with 
say +4 oes 


e, and care is to be taken to keep them 
rate from other bodies. 988 we are told 
Nation, to be in any way mix th the 


of “roving Englishmen w 
ing to relieve the wound N 
lyday tour about France.’ 

who has interested himself very acti 


ment, has gone as their pioneer and having 
telegraphed his hearty reception by Ga French re- 
presentatives, 

mandy, the following laconic 2 by the electrio 
wire 4 6c Sullivan Nation office, Datiin : 

Received witt: enthusiasm. Ories of “ Vive?’ Iriande/" 
Hasten the ambulance. Will go to Tours. : 

The benevolent expedition will start from Dublin 
in a few days. 

The Prussian Government has proposed to the 
neutral Powers to place henceforth the stipulations 
of the Geneva Convention under the collective 
r all the oe — 1 1 to — 
to prevent belligerent Powers an 
the clauses of the Convention. Without this 


the allied German 
Convention with 
contrary to ite 


guarantee (it is — a on a not be possible ſor 


vernments to maintain the 
to France, which has acted 
ns. 

“ Asamat Batuk,” the correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, is strongly eulogistic of the conduct 
and ability of the English surgeons in France. 
Writing from Balan, he says :— 


tered there, and if they have gone on to Paris they and wall ar 


will largely increase the consumption of provisions. 
JuLes Favrer AuD Count Bismarx.—On the 19th, 


about two p.m., passers-by near the village of Couilly | ad 


would have seen a remarkable sight. A 

lain but elegant, with two fine horses, convey 
5 ules Favre and a Prassian officer, who had escorted 
him through the linea, towards Meaux. The repre- 
sevtative and head of the French Republic was 
coming himself to try the effect of a personal inter- 


view in negotiation. He had expected to meet | | 


Count Bismark at Meaux, where rooms had been 
ordered for him the day before. But the King's 
move yesterday upset this calculation, and the two 
high contracting parties crossed each other on the 
road. The great Oount, the arbiter of the destinies 
of Europe at this moment, is as modest and practival 
as he is powerlul. No sooner had he heard that M. 
Jules Favre had passed eastward, while he was tra- 
velling west, than, without ceremony, he turned his 
horse’s head, and attended only by his aide-de-camp 
and nephew, Count Bismark-Bonin, and one dra- 
goon orderly, galloped back to overtake him. The 
white cap aod yellow band that your war corre- 
spondents describe as surmounting the portly form 
and massive head of the cuirassier-diplomatist were 
seen pounding along in a cloud of dust towards 


the surgeons 
gun, for sent oo the ee 


end 

the 

room alternately, the square having several times passed 
from the baude at the Preach n of the Germans 


amid this fire that Dr. Frank 
tter 


themselves 
of the kind. I could not get a word oat of them on the 
t a couple of days with them, 


roud of beving seen such men, still more 
living in the same country with them, and I bave 


English tradesmen, and even English rogues. To give 

* notion of the amount of work the medical men 
— distance of a t 
from the re 3 of the battle, it will be enough to say 
that none of t 


Couilly. The road was all blocked with Wiirtem- | Could be 


berg provision trains and reserve ammanition. 
Steadily the C: ust held on his way, lines of perspi- 


| ration coursing down his cheeks, attesting at once 


the heat of the day and the energy of the man. At 


you ma 
of work, as I saw Dr. 
twenty-four hours: he tied 


up the common 
artery in the neck for secondary b 


smorrhage twice, cut 
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veader does not know v t and 
this work implies, his own surgeon will giv 


better idea than I should be able to do here. 
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oor ean over 
and to tako an unnecessarily To 


me the. porteatl of hit wile: and 
tof hie wife a 

hie ‘es brought to his 
of hie children whom he wus nover 

wounded drew his 
one of the wretches; the report 
tention of some army policemen, who, 
» the spot, secured the threo inhuman 
At os wero red with the blood of 


agons, manufactured in the 
ch, are now on the wharf 
t to the seat of war, vid Belgidm. 
with the vross and the words 
Zen and are 2 yer, pee 
System. Ir. am 
f wed dant Fe Control Department | 
L leave in * . — 
w or on Thuteday, afd will deliver them to 
ry. 
LONDON DEMONSTRATIONS IN FAVOUR 
OF FRANCA. 


A crowded meeting was held at St. James's Hall 
Government to 


on Saturdey „ tou the 
Freneh 


a Government 
Govern- 


all other qneations, hed neither 


mon sort of way, their only anxiety 
to get through one session of Parliament after 
as coon a8 possible, and when they were ques- 
tioned as to their policy they looked to a namber of 

| | them. The Govern- 


| ot moved 
aed, and be pointed 
Fa woett, and the metro- 


f 
f 


FZ 
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advice, the 
men their advice. 


be French „and to “take the 


with the other Grent Powers, in the office 
ors between the conquerors and the de- 
that no stipulation dishonourable to the 


Fran impedo the signature of an 
— 2 IF. protesting 


Giad- 
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against any territorial spoliation of France, and a 

congratulatory aren to the French poople on the 
taken by M. Jules Favre in his second cir- 

cular, were aleo ; 

Park on 


in 1 


said 
of bands of m ie, 
banners, an 5 


y can get. | 


against people. Moesere. 


| through the English Independent, 


of their own, but lived ia a 


the Government to | 


|| Is not the unity of Germany constituted 


comfo tied round 


7 Serra he han of 6 French Republicans 


and carrying imitation 

sdinal Vy mobs of Pagapd born, nnd severquently by 
mobs of rag ys, and subsequently by 

. — said to be Hakan and French Republicans. 
The red, green, and white tricolour of Italy was 
conspicuous among the wholly red banners, as was 
one bearing the stars and stripes of America. Before 
the on arrived in the park, two men had 
R an harmonium under one of the trees, and 
be“ Marseillaiso ” was sung with the aid of the 

harmonium much in the style of a psalm tune. 
Under another tree a man offered for sale a paper 
which was the only orga, he said, for smashing up 
kingd and queens. en the procession halted at 
the centre clump of trees the speaking began at 
various “ platforms,”’ 80 as to divide the crowd. The 
speeches were very much like those which have been 
delivered at other Republican meetings recently, and 
the resolutions were four in number. The first set 
forth that in the opinion of the Republicans in 
London, the — of France had done themselves 
honour by declaring a Republic, which was the only 
form of Government by which perfect justice could 
be vouchsafed to any people. The second resolution 
demanded an immediate recognition of the French 
Republic by the British Government, and annonnoed 
the determination of the Republicans of London to 
use their utmost efforts to compel’ the Govern- 
ment to do “ thie their duty.” The third resolution 
called upon the Government to use their best efforts 
to prevent the dismemberment of France, and the 


fourth empowered the chairman to send the resola- 


0 ate os age their own particular purposes 


tions to Mr. Gladstone. The speaking went on till 
after dusk, and most of the respectable people before 
that time had departed. Ae evening closed in, 
indications were not wanting that the “rough ele- 
ments in the throng were desiroes of er ao a 
moved off attempts were made to chant 
the “ Marseillaise in English. The Irish demon- 


stration which was announced did not take place, 


but was merged in the other meeting. 
Me. George Odger has received from M. Jules 
Favre a reply to the address from the working men 
of London, in Paris on Saturday last. M. 
Favre desires that we should understand that the 
French have always hated wer, that they love 
Germany, and that, if she would be just to them, 
and not impose hamiliating and ruinous terms, 
she would find them ready to forget the hatred | 
which has been kindled with such fatal results. 
Mr. Georgo Odger and Mr. William Trant had, it 
, considerable diffloulty in getting back to 
ngland aftor their recent visit to Paris to present an 
address to M. Jules Favre. At Oissel, u small 
vi on the Seine, about nine miles from Elbœuf, 
they had to wait two hours for the train, and, as 
they were walking along the banks of the river, 
— were surrounded by a mob, who arrested them 
as Prussian Spies, and marchod them off to tho house 
of the chief constable, where they wore searched. 
The mob, however, declared that passports, letters, 
and documents were all forged, 3 — e ns- 
serted that they had deen Mesers. et ge rant 
loitering about the place the whole of the day in 
a variety of disguises. A large and excited crowd 
had 1 time com y surrounded the building, 
and is little doubt that Mr. Odger and his 
friend would have been lynched had it not been for 
the kind offices of a gentleman who was visiting tho 
town, and who seemed to have some power over the 
and Trant arrived in London 
at one p.m. on Wednesday, having been three nights 
out of bed, and one part of the journey twenty - four 


houre without food. 


FRENCH APPBAI. TO ENGLISH 
PRO Brend 


Pastor Bersier, a well-known Protestant minister 
in Paris, addresses an appeal to Eaglish Protestants 
li he following is 
an extract: —“ There is oue thing which I can assert 
in honowr of French Protestants. They have unani- 
mously my nay blumed this war. The Sunday 
after the tion of the war I did not hesitate 
from the pulpit to designate it a ‘guerre insensée.’ 
Our Evangelical journals all spoke in the same tone. 
But leaving this, look at our present situation. We 
have been dofeated, utterly defeated, by tho impro- 
videncs, folly, and levity of our generals, and by the 
correption of the Emperor. I add, speuking 
solemnly before God, that we have deserved to te 
smitten. God has humbled and chastened us in the 
manner in which we ought to have been. Our levity, 
our frivolity, our ignorance with rospect to a foreign 
nation—all these have been clowrly revealed. ‘I'here 
has been in this a Divine dispensation, and he is 
blind who does not see it. Frunce, smitten to the 
dust, begine to sce it. Never have churches 
been filled with crowds moro deeply moved. Be sure 
of this--there is in France a Christian people which 
bends the knee and which confesses ite sin before 
God. But since the defeat at Sedan, hus not this 
war changed its character? Francs derires pence ; 
it aaks it at the cost of the heaviest sacrifices, There 
is only one point upon which it cannot yiceld—that 
is, the integrity of ite soil, What! that we should 
abandon our dear and heroic Aler co at the very 
moment when it shows itself so resolutcly French ? 
Never! never! I—a man of peace—-I would rather 
cut off m * hand than sign an agreement like 
that. e will die rather than perpetrate that base- 
ness. Why should not Prussia consent to sign a 
treaty of peace? Cun it allege a single sincere and 
wonthy reason for continuing this frigh: ful butchery f 
? Has not 
the King of Prussia gained at Sedan tho most splendid 


thiumph ho can desire? Does not France consent to 


, 


— 


— 


pay heavily the expenses of the war ? Has not France 
a 


tability ? 

I affirm it openly, with the deepest convic- 
tions of my soul and conscience, to-day the right 
is with us; aleo firmly, and without exaltation 
of feeling, I affirm am ready to die for 
the defence of Paris, and I y God that I 
may do my duty to the end. It is repeated con- 
tinually that Prussia is a great Protestant power. 
What matters it, if the crushing success of its armies 
beats back the civilisation of the world for half a 
century? What, are there some 1 Protestants 
who applaud this theocratic style of politics, which 
makes the King of Prussia ‘the anointed of the 
Lord,’ and the German people the Israel of God f 
It is this deplorable confusion of religion and politics 
which is now commended and approved ? there 
be no confusion. Germany is a great, glorious, and 
religions nation. I have always thought it to be 
such. But from Frederick to Bismark it has followed 
a policy unscrapulous, sceptical, and often cynical. 
Berlin is of all the capitals of Europe the one from 
which religious life is most conspicuously absent, and 
where scepticiem has made its worst ravages. 


„One day England will know what it has cost her 
to have ubandoned France; for myself, feeling and 
8 with a broken heart the faults of my 
country, I love her to-day with a more ardent affec- 
tion than ever! No; God has not abandoned her. 
By the severity of the strokes 7. which He strikes 
her I measure the greatness of His compassion for 
her. God will save her; but I could have wished, 
1 it, that England had aided in her salva- 

on.“ 


THE HOME SECRETARY ON THE WAR. 


Mr. Bruce addressed a meeting of his Renfrew- 
shire constituents on Monday in the Trade Hall, 
Glasgow. Re mary of the. war, the right hon. 
gentleman said that we had the highest interest in 
seeing that the peace which should be made should 
be a stable peace, and that could only be if it was 
framed on just and considerate principles. There 
was now but little danger of Germany not fulfilling 
her long-cherished wish of political unity, but in 

so circumstances had brought about a state 
of danger to France which all Englishmen looked 
at, not only with the purest possible interest, but 
with the greatest possible sympathy towards that 
country. ‘ Whatever we may think of the policy of 
France,” Mr. Bruee said, I am sure there is but 
one feeling at this moment towards that couhtry ; 
and that is, that her wounds may be healed as soon 
as possible, and that her humiliation may not bo 
greater than that which the cironmstances of the 
case have rendered but too inevitable. Into the 
terms upon which peace may be made it would be 


esire for peace and 9 


premature for me to enter, bnt I cannot myself ab- 


stain from expressing my earnest hope that theso 
may be so moderate as not to sow the seeds of 
future war.” Mr. Bruce went on to say that he 
was not one of those who could discover in the pre- 
sent state of things any such immediate or pressing 
danger to this country as should lead us suddenly 
to change our system, or to rush into rash resolu- 
tion. When France was a great military and naval 
Power, there undoubtedly existed a certain amount 
of danger, but France would have enough to do for 
many a year to come to repair the injury she has 
ved in this war. The Prussian armies un- 
doubtedly were so strong that at this moment we 
could hardly meet them upon equal terms in the field ; 
but how was Prussia to transport her army here ? 
How is she to reinforce it and to supply it with all 
the ponderous metal of war without which no army 
can move? The thing itself hardly required arguing, 
and it therefore seemed to Mr. Bruce that, while we 
should wisely turn to account the experience which 
we have gained during these last weeks, time eno 
is before us to enable us to do so cautionsly. 0 
questions raised, the right hon. gentleman said, are 
of the greatest importance. There are at present 
before us three systems from which to choose—the 
system of conscription in France, and men sent into 
the army for a certain period of service; the Ger- 
man system, by which every citizen is forced to 
take a portion of military duty upon himself in the 
course of his life; and our own system, depending 
mainly upon the voluntary devotion of our country- 
men. Now you cannot deal upon the same princi- 
ple with forces so differently constituted. Take the 
volunteer system. We have some 180,000 volun- 
teers, men who have devoted themselves patriotic- 
ally to the service of their country, but if you mean 
to apply to them such stringent regulations as would 
alone make them a force equal in 9 to the 
Landwehr of Germany, we must call upon them for 
sacrifices of time, and more than time, which it is 
very hard indeed to require from volunteers. I 
have no doubt, myself, that as this subject is more 
studied by the volunteers they will show themselves 
more and more ready to undergo obligations which 
perhaps at this moment might be repugnant to them, 
and I quite admit that if no arrangement can be 
made with the volunteers by which we can ulti- 
mately depend upon the efficiency of the sorce in case 
of invasion, it may be necessary to recognise the 
whole of the question, and to put our defences on a 
more permanent marry But I am sure you will 
agree with me that it is not until every expedient 
has been exhausted that we should do away with a 
force raised under remarkable circumstances, and 
so creditable to the. patriotism and honour of the 
country as the volunteer force; therefore I am of 
opinion that though Mr. Cardwell may be charged 
with proceeding slowly in creation of a great reserve 
force, he is justified by the circumstances in doing 
so, and that a great change might have the effect of 


undoing that which has added so much to the 
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in Italy, and to issue a combined manifest> against 
annexation of Rome. 
A letter in the Pali Mall Gazette of the 12th, 
vee some particulars relative to the failure of Count 
Martino’s mission to the Pope bofose the Italian 
troops crossed the frontier :— 


The Holy Father refused to entertain any of the pro- 
itions of which he was the bearer. Nevertheless, 
is Holiness received bim with courtesy, and read in bis 
presence the letter he brought from Victor Emmaouel 
as well as the project it enclosed, and which comprised 
thirteen articles. These articles guarantee the inde- 
pendence of the Chief of the Church, investing him 
with the sovereignty of the Leonine city, declaring. his 
person sacred, and granting him an aunual allowance of 
ten million crowns. The Pope is to be secured also in 
the enjoyment of the ecclesiastical estates, and will be 
womens to retain a native guard, but not to maintain 
oreign troops. The convents of Rome are to be left 
unmolested, and the expenses of public worship will be 
fixed by decree. As the Holy Father read the pres 
he exclaimed at the end of each article, No, no 
never!” Finally, he told the Count that he would 
2 — co ou a se Italy, Seater? as a 
mporal sovereign, resist by force the ermy. 
The Count entreated him to avoid such a useless effusion 
of blood, and, after exhausting argament, even resorted 
to threats; but the Holy Father was inflexible. To the 
Count’s demand that the castle of St. Angelo (the Tomb 
of Hadrian), which stands in the Leonine city, should 
be demolished—a stipulation not included in the thirteen 
articles—hs cried out, Why, you are Vandals!” The 
Count urged that he o for twenty-four millions of 
Italians, when the Holy Father exclaimed, ** ** 
1 the twenty millions are with me.” Then, 
raising the King’s letter, he said, I will reply to the 
King both as a Pontiff and a Sovereign.” He bowed to 
2 1 88 a Iam no gs nor the son 
a bu you you shall never possess 
Rome.” The same day the Holy Father held an extra- 


nounces the invasion as an aggressive and iniquitous act 
and lays upon the King the responsibility for the blood 
it will cause to flow. This reply was despatched to 
Count Sav Martino at the Hotel Minerva, and he in- 
stantly arra for his departure. I may mention that 
he was provided with a letter of credit on Spada; 
Fiamini and Co. for 50,000f., possibly as a fund for dis- 
tribution, but he left Rome without * a frane. 


The following is the text of a letter from Victor 
Emmanuel to the Pope: 


Most Holy Father,—With the affection of a son, with 
the faith of a Catholic, with the loyalty of a King, with 
the feelings of an Italian, I address myself once more, 
as I have dove before, to the heart of yone Holiness. 
A storm full of danger threatens Europe. Under cover 
of the war which is desolating the centre of the oon - 
* the party of cosmopolitan revolution is gaining 
in boldness and audacity, and is preparing, especially in 
Italy and in the provinces under the Government of 
Your Holiness, to deliver a final blow at the Monarchy 
aod the . 

I kuow, Most Holy Father, that the greatness of 
your soul is such that it will never give way to the 
greatness of events; but I, a Catholic and Italian King. 
and as such the responsible guardian—by the disposi- 
tion of Divine Providence and by the will of the nation 
—of the destinies of all Italians, feel it my daty to take 
on myself, in face of Europe and the Catholic world, the 
responsibility of N og order in the Peninsula, and 
tLe security of the Holy See. 

Besides, Most Holy Father, the state of feeling among 
the populations governed by your Holiness, aud the 

foreign troops come from 


and the effervescence of on may lead to acts of 
violence, and to an eff ol » which it is m 
duty and yours, Most Holy Father, to avoid and preveo 

4 vd 15 14 for the security of 1 
a 0 m already posted 
guard the frontier, should 0: Base and occupy such - 
tions as may be requisite for the security of your Holi- 
neas and the maintenance of order. | 

Your Holisess will not, I hope, see any act of hostility 
in this measure of precaution. 

My Government and my forces will confine theniselves 
solely to the duty of guardians of the rights of the 
Roman people, and the inviolability of the Sovereign 
Pontiff and his spiritual authority, with the indepen- 
dence of the Holy See—things quite compatible with 


016 er. 
If your Holiness, as I do not doubt, and as your sacred 
* — aud your ness of — give * right 


to hope, be inspired by a desire equal to my own to 
avoid all conflict, and to * the peril of violence, you 
could with Count Ponsa di Sau Martino, the 


bearer of this letter, who is furnished with the instruc- 
tions deemed opportune by my Government, the means 
iaroll peck unre 6 bar’ 
wi me 
— for Italy as for the Church 


that the 
will render active that spirit of 
never been extinguished in your 


marvellous work, given peace to the Church, and sbown 
to Europe, horrified by the terrors of war, bow it is 


a ; 

I our Holiness to bestow upon me the Apostolic 
3 I renew to your Holiness the expression 
of my profound respect. pipe 

Your Holiness’s most humble, most obedient, I and 


| FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


President Grant appears to have succeeded in 
finding a successor to Mr. Motley as American 
Minister in London. The gentleman who has ac- 
cepted the office is Senator Morton, of Indiana. 


A telegram from Madrid says that considerable 
excitement exists in Barcelona on account af the 
ellow fever. There have been 1,000 attacks, and 
m 300 to 400 deaths since the introduction of the 
disease. : 
The Boston Commonwealth states that Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, who is the guest of James Russell Lowell 
at Elmwood, his Cambridge residence, is besi 
with letters from all parte of the United States ask- 
ing him to lecture. It, is announced that Mr. Hughes 
is unable to comply with any of these requests. 


TII Tow Fever at Barcetona.—Great alarm pres 
vails at Barcelona in consequence of the outbreak of 
yellow fever. There have been already about 1,000 
attacks, one-third of which have proved futal since 
its introduction, as it is supposed, from the Cuban 
steamer Maria. 

Woman's Rients.—The Boston Journal says :— 
“ Miss A. P. Ladd, of Augusta, Maine, has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council a Justice of 
the Peace and Quorum.“ This is believed to be the 
first appointment of a lady to this office in New 
— and perhaps in the United States cast of 
Wyoming Territory. 


Stavery 1x Brazit.—The scheme for the gradual 
extinotion of slavery in the Empire of Brazil, pre- 

red by a committee appointed for the purpose by 
he Government, has been promulgated. Ita chief 
feature is that all children born after a date to be 
announced in an Imperial decree issued upon the 
scheme becoming law shall be considered froe. The 
bill framed on the report of the committee is expected 
to occupy the greater part of the next session of the 
Brazilian Chambers. 


Discovery or Diamonp Mines at THE CaPs.— 
The diamond-fields of the Vaal were turning out 
very rich, and from every town and village in South 
Africa people were leaving for the diggings, and the 

test excitement prevailed. President Parker, of 
o Free State, is reported to have said, on the 4th of 
August, that within ten days the diggings would be 
proclaimed a Free Republic.” At the latest dates 
à rush was being made to the old mission station of 
Hebron. It was reported that nineteen diamonds 
had been discovered by one man in a short space of 
time, and that others had been most fortunate. The 
Pniel diggings wore proving a most wonderful 
success, seventy-five diamonds having been found in 
one week, one of them a forty-three-carat gem, and 
it is said that already stones to the value of 80,000/. 
have been secured and shipped homewards. 


Tue Future or Germany.—We may venture to 
anticipate that the scheme of Germany's reorganisa- 
tion will have for its basis the constitution of a single 
Foderal Parliament for North and South alike, into. 
which the present Customs Parliament will be 
m . There will be, no doubt, a single army for 
all any, under the command of the Sovereign 
of Prussia, a common diplomatic representation, and 
a single Federal Budget. Bavaria, in right of her 
population and hor importance, will probably require 
a proportion of votes at the Federal Council Board 
larger than any other State, except Prussia, and she 
may, for reasons of dignity rather than convenience, 
poe to be allowed separate diplomatic representation 
at Paris, Vienna, and whatever building or inatitution 
may hereafter stand as the Papal Court. But we be- 
lieve there will be no difficulty on the part of the 
associated German States in assenting to these ex- 
ceptional conditions; while, on the other hand, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, and Baden are all 
equally willing to become members of a Federation 
under the leadership of Prussia. Of course, each 
State will retain its local self-government, and its 
local diet. Thus the old Staaten- Bund is quietly to 
be transformed isto a Bundes- Staat. It will, in fact, 
be a Federal vystem like that of America or Switzer- 
land, only that each separate State will have a King 
for ite governor or chief magistrate.—Daily News. 
Great Eartuquaxe mm Cnina.—The Calcutta 
a of the Times writes: —“ The Roman 
Oatholic Bishop at Batang, on the confines of Thibet, 
China, and Burmah, sends to India a terrible account 
of an earthquake in that region, affecting an area of 
180 by 90 miles. The event occurred on the 11th of 
April, and his last letter is dated the 30th of May. 
Considering that the missionaries there can com- 
municate only by Shanghai, the transit of the letters 
has been rapid. Last year, it may be remembered, 
there was a —＋ destructive earthquake in the 
adjoining British district of Oachar. A shock at five 
in the morning and a stronger shock at noon were 


nd | followed at sunset by an earthquake, which levelled 


the whole town, and killed or bruised half the popu- 
lation. The missionaries escaped to their garden, 
and only one of their servants perished. The“ large 
and splendid Lamaserui, inhabited by 3,000 Lamas, 
fell with a crash. The Chinese official reports, 
which Dr. Chauveau tells us are a little exaggerated, 
estimate the loss of human life at 113 Lama priests, 
57 soldiers, and 2,812 ‘common people.” A series 
of earthquake shocks were felt as far as Pung-hon- 
tang, the place at which Mr. T. T. Cooper met Seer 
Ruggut Sing, the Nepaulese Ambassador, in 1868. 
The village and many others are destroyed, and so 
many of the nuthorities and the soldiers have been 
buried under the ruins of their houses that “‘ robbers, 
like wild beasts, run everywhere.“ To conclude in 
the bishop’s own words, the Imperial highway from 
Pekin to Lhassa seems, and is said to be now, totally 
impracticable near Kong-dze-tin by tho fall of a 


most son 
Florence, 8th Sept. Victor EMMANUEL. 


mountain and the sudden upheaving of a now one.“ 


Court, Oficial, and Personal News. 


Her Majesty and the Court are expected to return 
from — ae f to the South in the first week of 
November. : 


On Saturday the Prince and Princess of Wales 
dined with the Queen. : 
Prince Arthur is expected to rejoin his regiment, 
the Rifle Brigade, at Woolwich, about the middle of 
October. He will reside at tho Ranger's House, 
Blackheath, from whence he will ride over to his 
duty every 7 

d first Cabinet Council of the season will bo 
held on Friday. 
The Birmingham Post says: — We have the plea- 
sure of stating that Mr. Bright, who still resides at 
Llandudno, is steadily gaining physical strength, 
and, what in his case is still more important, is now 
able to bestow some attention on matters that give 
tone and vigour to his mind. Even in tho late rough 
weather he took his daily rido on horseback, and 
this wholesome exercise, joined to the long absti- 
nence from intellectual strain, has almost restored 
him to his wonted strength and energy both of mind 
and body.” 
Sir John Young, the Governor-General of Canada, 
is about to be raised to the Peerage ; an honour con- 
ferred in consideration of his long and valuable 
services. ‘The title of the new Peer, we believe, will 
be Lord Lisgar, of Lisgar and Bailieborough in the 
county of Cavan. 
The death is announced of Mr. John Braithwaite, 
the civil engineer. From the earliest formation of 
railways he has been engaged in their construction, 
both in England and on tho continent. Ile was 


seventy-three years of age. : 
—— . h — 


THE BABY-FARMING CASE. 


The trial of the two women, Waters and Bilis, on 
several charges of wilful murder, arising out of the 
extensive system of baby-farming carried on by them 
at Brixton, commenced on Wednesday at the Central 
Criminal Court. The case for the Crown is that the 
risoners had obtained possession of children on 
ing paid certain sums of money, with a view to 
hastening their death and so getting rid of them in 
the shortest possible time. 

On Thursday the case for the prosecution was 
completed, the Judge having expressed his 
Opinion that there was no evidence against Mrs. 
Ellis, the jary returned a verdict of “Not guilty.” 
Evidence was then gone into on behalf of Mrs. 
Waters, which was not concluded when the Court 
rose. It was resumed on Friday, and Mr. Ribton 
and Serjeant Ballantine having severally addressed 
the jury for the defence and for the prosecution, the 
learned judge, the Lord Chief Baron, summed up. 
He said the case was undoubtedly one of goneral 
interest and importance, not only to the prisoner, but 
to the inhabitants of the metropolis and to the 
country at large. The questions he desired the jury 
to consider were—first, whether the death of this 
particular child, John Walter Cowen, was caused by 
the want of sufficient and proper nourishment which 
the prisoner ought to have supplied, or by the 
administering of luudanum or any other narcotic by 
the prisoner or by her directions, or with her con- 
currence, or by the want of medical attendance 
which the prisoner ought to have supplied, or by 
either or all of these cases. If the jury were satis- 
fied upon this point, then the more grave question 
would arise : Did the prisoner believe thet her course 
of treatment or line of conduct towards this par 
ticular child would probably accomplish or acoclerate 
its death f or did she iutend by this course of treat- 
ment or line of conduct to shorten its life? If the 

were satisfied on either or both of these points, it 
would be their duty to find the prisoner at the bar 
guilty of murder. 

The jury returned, after an absence of fifty-five 
minutes, with a verdict of Wilful murder.“ 

When the prisoner was called upon she entered 
into a long rambling statement, asserting that she 
had treated the children well; and she declared that, 
although she was now standing on the brink of 
eternity, sho was entirely innocent of the crime of 
murder, 

The Lord Chief Baron, in passing sentence, said 
that if there was any truth in the statement the 
prisoner had just made, or if on any other ground 
she was entitled to a merciful consideration, sho 
must appeal to another tribunal, for he had no power 
to mitigate the sentence, nor to deal with her other- 
wise than the law required. Heo feared, in addition 
to that poor child, others had become victims to her 
cruelty and inhumanity. Four, or at least three, of 
them had been done to death by her. It was neces- 
sary that tho strong arm of the law should vindicate 
the justice of the country and take up the case of 
those poor innocent children. If the prisoner could 
appeal upon any ground in avy hopo of relief or 
mitigation of punishment to any other tribunal, he 
trusted that the appeal would be heard, and that she 
would receive that mercy which he had no power to 
extend. The learned judge then passed sentence of 
death in the usual form. | 

While the jury were considering their verdict, 
Sarah Ellis, the sister of Waters, was brought up, 
and pleaded guilty to a charge of conspiring to 
obtain money by fulse pretences in relation to the 
children spoken of in the preceding trial. She was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labcar. Tho 
Lord Chief Baron ordered Sergeant Relph, the 
detective, to receive 201, for his serviees in bringing 


the prisoners to justice. 
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Titernture. 


— — 
RATIONALISM OLD AND NEW.* 


The Rationalism of the seventeenth century 
and the Rationalism of our own time have 
something in common; but in more essential 
respects they vary ; and the general impression 
derived from such works as those named below 
is, that that the old Rationalism was more solid, 
reverent, and respectable than that with which 
Christianity is now confronted. For one thing, 
the old-fashioned style did not favour assump- 
tions that destroy the religious sentiment even 
while exalting a merely poetical and sympathetic 
one. It was a clear-h brave, and un- 
shrinking claim for the exercise of reason in 
religion ; or rather it was a protest against the 


apg of authority in matters of belief. 
at as it did not start with foregone conclusions, 


reason did its work ; and it brought home to the 
mind and heart certain convictions as to its own 
limite which were, in many respects, salutary. 
Rationalism was truly a process with men like 
Hobbes, instead of being an end, as it is with 
men like Baur, and Strauss, and Renan: and, 
therefore, we need not be so much surprised as 
we might otherwise be in finding t Mr. 
Hunt makes out Hobbes and Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury to have been very Rood Christians 
after all, and certainly not unbelievers in any 
proper sense of the term. 
ere is one element common to all the later 

forms of Rationalism, and it is a very insinua- 
ting one. This is the desire to establish a 
ground of reverence for Christianity vf wholly 
absorbing the Divine in the human. It starts 
with a suppressio veri, involving the oontradio- 
tion that Revelation is wholly and purely 
human—a necessary outcome of human de- 
velopment. It withdraws God, that the abstract 
something called humanity may glide into the 

lace of God, and witness to its own apotheosis. 

ut it does all this, while pretending to 
honour what mankind has hitherto held most 
sacred ; and it professes to widen the sphere 
for the operation of the religious instincts, 
even while it is cunningly removing the object 
of worship out of the way. Baur, with his ten- 
dency theory; Strauss, with his mythical 
theory; and Renan, with his legendary theory, 
ally themselves by virtue of —— this 
note. All make the darin 
for Christ and Christianity by merely natural 
and historical causes—in one word, they wish to 
make an end of the supernatural in human 
affairs, by instituting a deification of humanity 
itself. This might seem flattering to human 
nature; but it ie strange how correctly human 
nature estimates itself on the whole, and how 
firmly it declines to have a God foisted upon it 
in every point like unto itself. It sighs, and 
searches, and reaches after something higher, 
purer, nobler, and will not rest with the mere 
show of satisfaction. And as there seems a 
need deep implanted in man’s heart for some 
kind of communion witha A divine person 
we need not be surprised at the doubtful and 
shifting positions which the preachers of such 
theories are forced to occupy. These anti- 
a 
0 


uralists confront and contradict each 
er on the most vital points, and the one sur- 
passes the other in self-contradictions and 
manouvres in changing the base.” By the 
shifts they are thus put to, they yield an un- 
willing testimony to the divinity of the Chris- 
tian Revelation. That a few untrained fisher- 
men should have concocted a system which has 
through so many centuries defied the scrutin 
of the learned, compelling them to fall bac 
on all sorts of extreme positions, and. to adopt 
all sorts of, forced arguments, is either a new 
wonder, else the doctrine itself is a fresh 
testimony on their behalf. 

Dr, Fisher’s book is a learned, calm, and able 
disoussion of this later rationalism. He has 
brought to the task an acute mind, stored with 
knowledge. He has also a well-balanced judg- 
ment, which enables him to eatimate aright the 
value of his own arguments. This is a third 
edition of the work—the former two having 
been exhausted in a very short space of years. 
We are glad to observe that he has added an 
Introduction and Notes, and in many ways 
altered his text, so that the book may now be 
regarded as complete and, so to say, brought 
down to the latest date. Aud certainly the 
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* The Supernatural Origin of Christianity. With 
Special Reference to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and 
the Tubingen School. By Grorce L'. Fis nu, P. D., 
Professor of Church History in Yale College. New 
and enlarged edition. (New Vork: Seribner aud Co.) 

Religious Thought in England. From the Reforma- 
tion to the End of Last Century. A Contribution to the 
History of Theology. By the Rev. Joux Hunt, M. A., 
Autbor of “An Essay on Puantheismw.” Vol. I 
(Straban and Co.) 


effort to account | 


public, as it deserves and demands the attention 
of students in this country. 

later ticism, and expounding the rationale 
of the pantheistic tendency, Dr. Fisher pro- 
ceeds to deal in detail with the main points in 
the theory of Baur, the head-of what is known 
as the Tübingen School. Baur's idea was to 
find a ground for constrasting the various 
writings of the New Testament by tracing in 
them the existence of two opposing currents of 
tendency in the early Christian Church. Chris- 
tianity was the abolition of Old Testament 
ritual; but the ideas of the Master were not 


After discussing the characteristics of this | exalted 


work deserves the confidence of the American | healing 


supernatural po ? 
life of Jesus, up to the time of 
public ministry, is left an almost unbroken Had 
Are e 
rauss 8 
have filled up the childhood of Christ with myth, after 
the manner of the spurious Gospels of a later date.” 
The theory that altributes the wonderful 
things of the Gospel to the fact that Christ 
realised the 1 expectation, is thus sum 
ori | 


: The Christ in the heavens was raised above the 
appropriated fully by all His les. Peter conception of the Messiah, and their ex- 
and his party 441 inclined still to Judaise, | olusive, carnal theory of His office and relation fell to 


whilst Paul and his party, as representing the 
Gentiles, had freed themselves from the rage of 
Judaism. Hence arose strifes and efforts at com- 
promise, the bulk of the New Testament 
writings ＋ the evidences of this. The 
authenticity of book after book, among others 
that of the Acts, was 1 and an 
made to throw these writings down toa m 
later date. Baur needs to trace these two ten- 
deacies down through later times in order to 
get correlative grounds for his main position, 
and accordingly he inconsistently argues, 
“That a Judaising party had grown in the 
„ Roman Church in the next period after the 
* Apostolic age? — : 

% This,” Dr. Fisher holds, is a declaration made in 
the face of convincing evidence to the contrary. Baur 
has contended that the Church of Rome was made up, 
at the outset, chiefly of Jewish converts, But this 

tion is refated by the complexion of Paul’s 
pistle to the Romans. The fact of his writing an 
epistle to this church, which he had not rersonally 
planted, and had never visited, is itself a strong pre- 
sumption that the church was predominantly Gentile. 
The various expressions in the first n relative to 
his calling to preach to the Gentiles, his willingness 
to fulfil it, even at Rome, would be out of place in an 
address to born Jews. And how unnatural is the 
hypothesis that the firat eight chapters were written 
merely to serve as an introduction to the two chapters 
which follow. The observances of the Roman Chu 
were anti-Jewish. Tlie custom grew up there of fasting 
on Saturdays, or of continuing the fast of Friday 
through the following day, whi cape Byes made a 
— ey festival, The u Chareh, in the discussions 
the Second Century concerning Haster, took grou 
against conforming to the Jewish Oalendar, or continu- 
ing the Jewish festivals. These are undeniable fats. 
They are met by the uncertified conjecture, that they 
indicate a Pauline reaction against the J ng spirit 
which is assumed to have prevailed before! But this 
i is a subterfuge. If arbitrary conjectures of 
this kind are to pass for evidence, there might as well be 
an end of historical study.” it 


We have quoted this passage to show at once 
how arbitrary is Baur’s manner of dealing with 
facts, and how neatly Dr. Fisher disposes of 


his arguments. And not less conclusively does 


he charge against Strauss, the aim of whose 
at work is to prove that, granting a certain 
istorioal groundwork, the common myth- 
making impulse of human nature did all the 
rest to raise Jesus into the atmosphere of in- 
spiration and miracle. But this is proved to be 
a stretching of the already too short bed - oover 
the wrong way; for, in the first place, by no 
ibility can Strauss make ovt a sufficiently 

engthened period for the 1 spirit 
consistently to work out such results, and in 
the next he is met by the fact that the period 
was altogether unfavourable to such products. 
„*The myths,” writes Mr. Grote, were gene- 
„rally produced in an age which had no records, 
“no philosophy, no criticism, no canon of be- 
** lief, and gs any tincture of astronomy 
“ or geography ; but which, on the other hand, 
„was full of religious belief, distinguished for 
„quick and susceptible imagination, seeing 
„personal agents where we only look for objects 
‘and laws:—an age, moreover, eager for new 
“narrative, accepting with the unconsctous im- 
% pressibility of children (the question of truth 
% falsehood never being wae all which 
ran in harmony with its pre-@visting feelings 
and penetrable by inspired poels and prophets 
in the same proportion that it was indifferent 
** to positive evidence.” 

But if we turn to the age of Augustus we find 
a condition of society the rs antipodes of that 
here described. Instead of being primitive, it 
is self-conscious and doubtful, instead of bein 
characterised by simplicity, it is artificial in 
ite ways, ins of being credulous, it is critical 
and hard to satisfy with evidence. And even 
in the time of Christ, the Jews were far from 
being accessible to new influences. Dr. Fisher 
writes: | 

So far from there being among the Jews in the 
time of Christ au irresistible tendency to glorify the 
object of reverence by attributing to ies miraculous 
works, it is a fuct, of which the advocates of the mythical 
theory can give no plausible explanation, that no 
miracles are ascribed to John the Baptist, though he 


was considered in the early Church to be inferior to no 
propbet who bad preceded him. If there was this un- 


. | reflecting aud credalous babit which is imputed to the 
Jewish Christians, why is no instance of miraculous 


8 „„ II ie clear that it was rather the 
events that 


suggested to 
Testament passages than 
the events, When the even 


= ictions were 
he — 1 — given to O 


tion that it was the event that called to m 
the passage.” — 

A lees amount of space is devoted to Renan’s 
works than to those of Baur and Strauss, and 
for this circumstance Dr. Fisher gives the fol- 
lowing reason: — It is due parily to the fac 
“that much that might probably be said ro- 
“ specting them is anticipated in the previous 
essays, and partly to the conviction that their 
“claim to ecientific attention is small, com- 
“ pared with that presented in the productions 
4 7 * — and — me But — — —.— 

mte is sin and suggestive. 

The short chapter 4 “% The Conversion of St. 
Paul,“ is a succinct statement of very powerful 

ments, some of which have been also very 
ably used by Professor — Leathes in hie 
recent Boyle lectures. There is likewise not a 
little of value in the Supplementary Notes, 
which Professor Fisher has added to this edi- 
tion. Mr. Deutsch's Talmud article in the 


roh | Quarterly does not seem to have so fully satis- 


fied Prolessor Fisher as it did some other 
writers nearer home. “ One of the latest efforte,” 
he writes, to detract from the originality of 


nd | Jesus is founded on researches in the Talmud. 


“A writer in the Quarterly Review (No. 246), 
„hose aim seems to be to mystify bis readors 
“ in regard to the Talmud more than to enlighten 
“them, and whose contributions to our know- 
‘ledge of the subject are very small when 
“ compared with his pretensions, insinuates that 
„much of the doctrine of Christ was drawn 
from the traditional Jewish teaching.“ Dr. 
Fisher then shows how it was impossible Christ 
could have so borrowed, and makes some further 
trenchant remarks on Mr. Deutsch's article. It 
is odd to listen to such remarks from America, 
when it happens that since the appearance of an 
essay, Which Dr. Fisher thus es with the 
anti-Christian works of Baur and Strauss, the 
Quarterly has been engaged in scourging the 
mild and modest author of Ecce Homo! 

As the reader will have noticed, the point in 
Mr. Hunt's book which has most attracted us 
is his evident sympathy with the English Deists. 
It is not disguised nor in any way apologised 
for. Nor does such a P ure seem in any 
respect needful, inasmuch as Mr. Hunt shows, 
with considerable conoclusiveness, that the deists 
were, in spite of all that has been said against 
them, worthy and devout men. His epitome of 
Hobbes’ writings strikes us as very impartial 
and masterly. Generally Mr. Hunt shows 
exceptional skill in epitomising doctrines or 
arguments, and has given us in ono volume the 
record of a very sit J and important period 
in the history of English theology. Sometimes 
he erra a little in interweaving remarks of his 
own with his epitome, so that we do not always 
at once distinguish between his report and his 
own words. And this is not a minor fault, as 
might at firet sight appear, for serious differ- 
ences and difliculties might easily arise out of 
it. Mr. Hunt says he has striven to be im- 
partial, and he has to a 1 extent 
succeeded, though it is abundantly clear to 
which side his sympathies lean. He is in favour 
of progress as against the dane of tradi- 
tional theology; and here we are fully at one 
with him. This work,” he says, ‘is intended 
to be a record of progress. It will show how 
cautiously and yet how surely, the naturally 
Conservative English mind has been working 
“ out its own religious position. At the Refor- 
mation we awoke to a higher sense of duty. 
‘¢ All the problems of religion, indeed, are not 
„et solved, but our position to-day is sufficient 
“ to convince us that truth is to be found in the 
path we have chosen.” 

We do not wish to take Mr. Hunt's words, 
and wrest them to an extreme — But 
according to this the truth of religion, for that 
is the word he uses in this passage, is like the 
absolute of Hegel, a mere Lecoming. We have 
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not reached truth yet, but truth is to be reached 
by the efforts of the individual reason faithfully 
exercised u the Scriptures as being central 
to many of the problems of religion. This, of 
course, is another form of Rationalism; Mr. 
Hant probably would not repudiate the term 
Rationalist as applied to himself. But the final 
result of it is that revelation is only subjective 
—a revelation to each man according as he uses 
his reason. There are pase other elements in 
the problem which need another term to express 
them, else what is to come of the mighty mass, 
who have neither time nor opportunity to reason 
out a position for themselves; and who yet need 
to realise a religioustruth? What truth, then, 
is there for them? An objective revelation, 
will Mr. Hunt say? Then we have an esoteric 
and an exoteric religion—a double ganger of a 
perplexing scarecrow, whieh has never yet done 
much more than to preach a mincing and most 
impotent message. In view of the masses, the 
problem is. complicated by the necessity for 
authority of some kind or other. Men like Mr. 
John Hunt, Mr. Matthew Arnold, et hoc genus 
omne, may support themselves on the high fare of 
reason; but there are crowds who eannot rise 
to their self-aufficing altitudes. Mr. Hunt's 
eulogium of Hooker, might lead us, were we 
inclined to dell upon it, into the question as 
to the bearing of the extreme Rationalistic idea 
on the principle of a State Church, on which it 
seems, Mr. Hunt holds very devided views. 
For this we have no space. Dr. Fisher is right 
when he says :— 

The mystic and the rationalist meet on the common 
ground of a renunciation of objective authority, the one 
relyiag Ne upon subjective reason, the other 
upon 5 450 ecling, for all his convictions of reli- 
sous truth. Aud hence the Mystic is found to pass 
over, not anfreqaently, by a natural easy transition, 
to the position of the alist, the difference between 
them often depending, for the most part, on a diversity of 
temperament and education.“ 

And Dr. Fisher might have added that both 
somewhat ignore the needs of the common run 
of mankind. But of this enough. Mr. Huy 
has produced in its own way a masterly book, 
which will prove to be of vast value alike to the 
theologian and to the historical student. 
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THE SOCIAL SOIENOE CONGRESS, 
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The fourteenth annual congress of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science was 
opened at Newvastle-on-[Tyne on Wednesday. In 
the afternoon there was a special service at St. 
Nicholas Charch. The sermon was preached by the 
Rey. Canon Nonnis, who selected as bis text the 
words, God., who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness,“ &e. 

The inaugural address at the evening meeting was 
delivered by the President, the Duke of Noatuum- 
BBERLAND. His Grace observed that the Association 
could hardly have selected a place of meeting in 
which several important questions were more promi- 
nentiy brought into notice, or more peremptoril 
required solution. After reference to the historica 
associations conneoted with the district, he alluded 
to recent social changes us signs of the tendencies 
animating the muss of our nation. His Grace touched 
on thé Importanco of national unity, of local self, 

vernment, and sanitar islution. He thought 

e Government Educution Bill was only à pre- 
liminary measure. After referring to emigration, 
the L'resid ent passed to the subject of the repression 
of crime, the treatment of lunatics, paupera, and 
vag runte, and the importance of instituting reſorma · 
tories for adulte, and coudluded by the expression of 
u hope that the discussions of the week would bo 
por vuded by a desire to ameliorate the existing rather 
than to take to pieces the actual framework of society. 
A vote of thanks to the Dake of Northumberland 
was proposed by Sir Srarronp Noxrucors, seconded 
by Mr. Heapiam, and curried by acclamation. A 
vote of thanks was also passed to Sir 8. Northcote 
jor his conduct as President for last your. 

At the general moeting of the Congress on Friday, 
Lord Neaves delivered his add ross as preaiuent of the 
Jurisprudence Department. In the avction devoted 
to jurispradenoe a discussion took place on the desir- 
ubleness of prohibiting the export of contraband of 


war, Papers PN ene were read by Mr. 
Westlake and Mr. Waddelove, and in favour of it by 
Mr. Dickinson In the Economic Section, 


M.P. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick read a paper against standing 
armies; and resolutions, declaring that the system 
of atanding armies had failed on the Continent when 
0 d to national armies, and calling on our 
Government to adopt the latter principle, were pro- 
posed, but not pressed. Id the Municipal Section, 
the question of establishing tribunals of commerce 
was introduced by Mr. Daniels, Q. C., and an opinion 
expressed in favour of extending the juriadiction of 
County Courts to commercial questions. In the 
Education Department, Dr. Lyon Playfair presiding, 
the questions discussed were the connection between 
the primary and secondary schools and the Univer- 
sities, and the appointment of a Minister of Educa- 
tion, 
adulteration was disoussed at length; and in the 
Repression of Crime Department, a discussion took 
ace on the subject of remunerative prison labour, 

r. George Odger opposing competition between 
prison and free labour. Dr. Gordon contributed a 


In the Health Department, the subject of 


} 

paper on Scotch law, which he u should be ex- 
tended to England. * | 

| On Saturday a letter was read from Earl Russell, 
in which he said that troops armed and organised, 
and ships armed and manned, ought not te be 
allowed by noutrals to leave their shores for the pur- 
pose of assisting either belligerents; but beyond this 
be would not go. A meeting of ladies, presided over 
by Mrs. l’ennington, also took place on prmary 5 
Mrs. Butler protested against the insult offered 
the women of England by the proposal of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the operation of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act. This she regarded as an 


meusnres which she emphalienlly condemned. On 
the same dey a meeting of warkmen was held te 
consider the subject of working men's clubs and ia - 
stitutes,’ In the evening the supporters of the peace 
el had a large gathering ia the Towa H 
paolutions, were paced asserting that standi 
armies should be abolished, and that internation 
disputes ought to bs settled by arbitration. 
ru OPLUM TRAFFIC, , 
Mr. F. W. Cursson, the Secretary of the Abori- 
zines Protection Society, read a paper on this sub- 
oct. He remarked that our whole policy towards 
China had been affected by oar connection with the 
fatal poppy; and that, jadged bya moral standard, 
it wae impossible to regard with complacency eithor 
the history or the present position of the opium- 
tra He eontended that if we were not respon- 
sible for the acts of past generations, we were, at all 
events, responsible for compelling the Chinese to 
legalise the foreign opium-trade, and for taking up 
the ground, that whether the drug was harmful or 
not, India could not, and would not, give up the 
money she would lose by surrendering this branch 
of her revenue. He disputed the truth of the state- 
ment made by Mr. Grant Duff that “ the cultivation 
of the poppy was a very favourite ons.“ It was cer- 
tainly not a favourite cultivation with the ryots, who 
wore virtually coerced into growing opium, and who 
were 80 fleeced by Kbuttadars and other agents and 
spies of the Government, that, after they had paid 
their rent to the Zemindars, and conveyed their pro- 
duce to Patna or Benares, their balance-sheet more : 
— ep represented a loss than a profit. Havin 
explained the nature of the oppressions from which 
the ryots suffered, he commented on the injury which 
was inflicted upon India by the extent to which the 
best soil of the country had been tuken up with the 
cultivation of the poppy ; and remarked,. that if the 
richest lands of that empire were perverted from the 
beneficial function of aupplying food for man to the 
uction of poison for the Chinese, the revenue 
rived the sale of that poison only ex- 
hibited ohe side of the account; there was another 
which should be represented, not only by 
the money ‘value of the food which was lost 
to the people, but also by the enhanced price 
of every species of grain. The exceptional nature of 
our connection with this drug had vitiated the whole 
of our relations with the Chinese empire. He pointed 
out that the Chines» themselves did not at all adopt 
Mr. Grant Duff's estimate of the innocent nature of 
opium-smoking, and against the extravagant state- 
ment of the Under Secretary for India he placed the 
successive edicts of Chinese emperors; the testimo- 
nies of innumerable travellora, .missionaries, and 
medical men; and the denunciations of even the 
victims of the hateful system. Opium was described 
by the Chinese as being just like the white ants: it 
destroys the body just as the white ants destroy the 
wood.” He quoted from a t of Mr. D. B. 
Robertson, Her Majesty's Consul at Canton, to prove 
that Indian opium was more injurious to the constitu: 
tion than the product of the Chinese poppy. Dealing 
with Mr. Gladstone's argument, that the te 
of the traffic must prave that the use of the atimulant 
was so exceptionally pernicious as to, justify the em · 


declared that, us @ rule, there was and could be no 
such thing as moderation in opium- smoking. Indul- 
gence in the vice constituted in every instance an act 
of intoxication, and the habit, if persisted in, infallibly 
destroyed both body and mind. An Indian merchant 
thought that the Government should abandon the cul- 
tivation altogether, “ maintaining a vory atrict check 
upon it, and imposing heavy excise duties“; while Sir 
William Muir, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West l’rovinoes, had also expressed himself 
strongly in favour of the separation of the Govern- 
ment from tho traffic. In reply to the argument, 
that if opium were no longer sent from India to 
China, the only effect would be to increase its culti- 
vation in the latter country, he said that if the 
Ohinese insisted upon poisoning themselves in spite 
of our stopping the supply from India, we should at 
all events conse to shure the guilt. At present the 
Chinese might fairly argue, that if opium was to be 
forced upon them they had better cultivate it for 
themsolves, because they could grow it cheaper, and 
of a quality less deleterious, than the preparation 
which they now received at the hands of Christian 
Englishmen. But Pagan jastico might yet prove 
itself wise and powerful enough to employ strong 
measures to rid the country of a curse which, so long 
as it existed there, must torment the conecience and 
humiliate the pride of every upright man of English 
. who contemplated the future of the Flowery 
nd. 

In tho discussion which followed Mr. Gonos 
CAMPBELL, lute Chief Commissioner of Oude, de- 
murred to the statement that the ryote chjected to 
cultivate opinion, but expressed himself as favourable 
to Sir William Muir's views. . : 


PRISON INDUSTRY. 


An interesting paper, by Mr. William Tallack, of 
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agenoy for fucilitating the carrying out of these | tha 


& | masons, eleven as gardeners, twen 


plo, ment of exceptional means for its suppression, he 


with Free Industry, was contributed to the New- 
— — Science Congress. The following is an 
a — 


In the county and borough prisons the increasa of ro- 
mueerstive labour has been so decided as to have called 


augmented prison labour as threatening uafair compe- 
This objection has been 


met on man ially recently (both b 
ee press ona platform) by th 0 Howerd Ahe, 

here being on a daily eee only eighteeu thousand 
prisoners in England aud Wales to a population of more 
— 4. all — the 

re Ww usefu 5 

outaide lebour would be bat 
ae e e 

isoners 
short o alter their « ite), which de dm of 
any 
mainder + " merely in 3 
ratio of a few farthbi at the utmost. arias the 


a dea 
weight on the ratepayers, and, on their discharge, r¢ 
sum nder most the 
— Ir scale to 


ED ene 
disproportionate part of Bag 
ey have ly u and 


it 
being made to secure variety of oooupatio a 
g more y pa 111 


ue: still I cannot refrain from stating that we nat 
only complete or improve mavy an apprentice, or self. 
taught man, but we also . a large number of pri- 
toners at many trades which are both useful and 
profitable to them in after life.” By a list appended to 
thia letter, it appears that, for example, there were then 
in Wakefield Gaol twenty men employed at shoe-making, 
twenty-one at tailoring, fourteen at lathes, sixteen as 
smiths, seven as gasmen, nine a@ painters, thirteen as 
four as cooks. In 
sach proportions of really useful ar what would be 
the competition with the million workers of the West 
Riding? Bat, on the other hand, 644 inmates were 
employed in mat-making in different ways, This pro- 
portion should be greatly diminished. 
dived haga 8, 1870, says, reepectiog the use of ston 
uguat 3, 1 seys, use m 
power ( i ject af some recent pablio pro- 
tests e nok ma annals a 


mat of any de 
tion by steam power. An our mats are made in t 


b in., by ha 
same way as those made —4 persons, 2 111 5 


and hand- loom. The 
long matting, but not for ordinary mate; aleo for 
pampiog, aud for turning various machines. The fol- 


owing statement ia important as a refutation of the 
complaint of competition raised by the London mat- 
weavers :—“ an- 


We cannot sell anything in London, M 
chester, D Glasgow, Birmingham, and several 
other large towns, for we do little or no business there ; 
wo are cut out of the best towns by private makers.“ 
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Miscellaneous. 
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Lectures ro Womex.—The scheme of lectures for 
women at Cambridge for the Ootober term hag just 
heer issued. It includes lectures on English history, 

lish literature, Koglish language and literata 

Latin, Greek, German, French, algebra, and th 
principles of arithmetic, practioal arithmetic, geo- 
* Db gee sa physics treated historically, logio, 
political economy, | y, chemistry, harmony and 
thorough bass, and theory of sound in its application 
to music popolarly aad experimentally treated. 
Persons wishing to attend any of the lectures are 
desired to apply to H. Sidgwick, M. A., Trinity 
College, on or before October lst, 

Tus Wueat Area oy 1870.—Mr. James Sandar- 
son writes to the Times: —“ The agricaltaral returns 
of Great Britain for 1870 show, as I anticipated in 
my harvest report, that the area under wheat this 
year is greatly under average, Compared with that 
of 1869 there are 195,226 acres short, and with that 
of 1868 158,994 acres deficient. Assuming the 
average acreage wheat-yield of Great Britain to be 
30 bushels, there are, in 1870, from a decrease of 
area, 5,856,780 bushels short of last year. Taking 
the acreage yield of wheat this year at 80 bushels, 
and allowing two bushels per acre for seed, the total 
wheat produce available for consumption is a little 
over 12,000,000 quarters.“ 

Tus Eovcation Act.—In reply to commanications 
addressed to the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M. P., 
Vice-President of the Couuoil on Education, with 
reference to the Sth sectiou of the Education Act, it 
has been stated that no definite rule can be laid 
down with regard to what proportion of the popula- 
tion of a parish school accommodation should be 
provided for, or the superficial or cubical area that 
will be accepted as sufficient: for avy child or number 
of children. The managers of schools, it is suggested, 
should bear in mind that it is rarely found that a 
school can be efficiently worked with less than eig\t 
squaro feet per child of area, and eighty feet of 
cubical s „ ia the main room and class rooms. 

New PosraL RREOULATIONS.— The following is a 
summary of the changes to take place at the end of this 
month: —“ On and after the 1st of Ootober, postage 
stamps of the value of three-halfpeuce will be issued 


for sale to the public. Ou and after the lat of 


Londe., on the alleged competition of Prison Labour | Ootober the rate of postage on registered news: 


9 
eee 


Srxrr. 28, 1870. 


1 NONOUNFORIIS 


papers will be one halfpenny for every newspaper, 
whether posted singly or in a packet. Every a 
must be so folded as to admit of the title being 
readily inspected. The pos on bona fide patterns 
and samples will be one penny for every weight 
of two ounces or fraction of that weight. No packet 
must exceed twelve ounces in weight or two ſeet in 
length by one foot in width or depth, Tost cards 
bearing a halfpeony stamp will be sold at all post- 
offices at the rate of one halfpenny each. The front 
is intended for the address only ; on the reverse side 
any communication, whether of the nature of a letter 
or otherwise, may be written or printed. The book 
post will be reduced to one halfpenny for every two 
ounces or fraction of that weight. 

Tue Accibger ro Tus Iaisn Mat Tratwn.—Tho 
coroner’s inquiry into the ciroamstances ander which 
the accident occurred to the Irish mail train on the 
14ch instant, by which several lives were lost, was 
brought to a conclusion on Saturday. The evidence 
given threw fresh light on the facts of the oase, and 
on the system, the defecta in which contributed 
largely to the sad catastrophe. Evans received the 
highest character for diligeuoe from the officials of 
the company, and there was no attempt to establiah 
any act of carelessness on his part. It was stated in 
the course of the evidence that, although & telegrem 
had been received at Tamworth station half an honr 
before the mail arrived, notifying that the mail had 
come out of ite order, no notice of this telegram was 
given, or required by rule to be given, to the points- 
man, the only man to whom such intelligence was 
valuable. Evans wag required to make up his mind 
in a second or two which of the two trains was in 
sight by the very unreliable distinction, in a dark 
morning, between a green light and a white light, 
one whistle and two whistles. The company admit 
their error by taking steps to ‘have the telegraph for 
the future in the pointsman’s box. The jary had 
some difficulty in coming to a decision, bat a verdiot 
was ultimately returned agaiust Evans, the sigual- 
man, of manslaughter. | 


— * * 
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Gleanings. 
—— 

It is stated that opium-eating and opium-smoking 
is inoreasing alarmingly in the United States. 

Professor Oliver W. Holmes is said to be engaged 
on a new volume of essays. 

It is stated that the Gatling gun (mitrailleuse) 
will be adopted by the British Government. 


Malle. Nilsson is to receive the sum of 25,0001. for 
six months’ singing in America. 

„My dear,” said a sentimental wife, home, you 
know, is tlie dearest spot on earth.“ Well, yes,“ 
said the practical husband, it does cost about twice 
as much as any other spot.“ 

A London milkman who had been detected in 
watering bis master’s milk after it had left the yard, 
a practice known in the trade as bobbing,” was 
tried at the Central Criminal Court on Monday, and 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. 


The lady principal of a school, in ber advertise- 
ment, mentioned her female agsistant, and the re- 
putation for teaching, which she bears ; but the 
printer left out which,” so the advertisement went 
forth commending the lady’s “‘ reputation for teach - 
ing she bears.“ 


The father of Dorabella rcoently found that little 
girl’s chubby little hands full of the blossoms of a 
beautiful tea-rose, on which he had bestowed great 
care. “My dear,” he sgid, didn’t I tell you not to 
pick one of those flowers without leave?” Tes, 
papa,” said Dorabella ; t all these had leaves.“ 

In an article on ‘The Scientific Basis of Theo- 
logy, the Modern Thinker, a New York magazine, 
says :—" History is the struggle of the human in the 
direction of theanthrophy, eventuating in incarpa- 
tion, and having for its end the ultimate historical 
synthesis of the human with the God-consciousnees.” 

In the course of a case which was heard at the 
London Mansion-house, on Thursday, Mr. Robert 
Attenborough, a pawnbroker, told the Lord Mayor 
that since the declaration of war, between 4,0001. and 
5,000“. had been paid by him alone in respect of 
articles pawned. . 

A Massachusetts editor says: —“ A man who ie 
owing us a little bill said he would oall last week and 
pay us if be was alive. He still appears in the 


street, but, as he did not call, it is naturally supposed 


he is dead, and is walking about to save funeral 
expenses.” 

The foundering of the Captain has greatly shaken 
the confidence of the sailors in ships of the Monitor 
type. The Cerberas, a powerful armour-plated 
turret-ship, whioh has been constructed for the de- 
fence of Melbourne, is now ready for sea, but the 
greatest difficulty is experienced in obtaining men 
to work her Out to Australia. 

A farmer wrote as follows to a distinguished 
scientific agriculturist, to whom he felt under obli- 
gations for introducing a variety of wine. Re- 
spected Sir,—! went yesterday to the cattle-show. 
I found several pigs of your species. There was a 
great variety of hogs, and I was astonished at not 
seeing you there.” | 

We find the following in an American paper :— 
An elderly gentleman, returning home on Sunday 
from church, began to extol the merits of the sermon 
to his son. The following short dialogue tells the 
story: — I have heard, Frank,“ said the old geutle- 
man, ‘one of the most delightful sermons ever 
delivered before a Christian society. It carried me 


ee 


to the gates of heaven.’ ‘Well, I think,’ replied 
Frank, ‘you better have dodged in; for you will 
never have such another chance.’ ” 

How ro Hasten a Rerractory Jury 10 4 
Finpina.—The following plan is said to have been 
lately parsued in order to hasten the decision of a 
refractory jury, who were looked up to consider their 
verdict. It was past supper-time, and the conrt 
officials had no wish to pass the night ia waiting 
upon the twelve good men who were deliberating on 
their verdict. A large dish of beefeteak, fried with 
onions, giving off a body of aroma sufficient to fill 


‘the largest hall in Englaod, was brought juto the 


passage close to the door of the uobappy jarymen’s 
prison. The door was opened, the cover taken off 
the dish, the aroma of the steaks and onions floated 
in, and invaded and pervaded every square inch of 
the little room. Mere mortal Eaylishmen couldn't 
stand out long against euch an appetising aroma. 
A second opening of the door and advancement of 
the dish clinched the matter, aad enabled the jury to 
find a ananimods vordiat, 

— . —— ee | 


NOTIOB. — 4 announcements intended for this 
column must be accompanied by a remittance af 
half-a-crown in posta ye-stantps. 


Birihs, Marriages, and Beaths. 


BIRTH, : ; 

BU RN.—Sept, 27, at Epsom, the wife of Robert Burn, jun., 
of a sou. 

MARRIAGE, 

EVAN 3—DAVIE3.—Sept. 1, at Geove street Ch . Liver- 
pool, by the Rev. R. Davies, of Loudon. uncle of the bride, 
assisted by the Rev. W. Rees, D.D , Michwl Joues Evans, 
Kaq., to Annie, elde 8 of David Devies, Kd, 61, 
Catherine-atreet, Liverp pul, 


———— > — 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Ganette.) 
An Aovetat, pursuant to the Act 7e and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending Wednesaay, Sept, 31. 
ian DRPARTMENT, 
Notes issued .... 233,0 19, 120 Government Reve £11,015, 
Other Seourities .. 3,984, 
Gold Goin & Bullion 20,919,420 


100 
900 


€35,919,120, 

BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
E Gapital g l. 588. 0000 Gorera Noeunc!- 
1 8.712.367; ties 1 dead 


— — 


635,919,420 


Public Deposit... 6,243,406; weight annuity) 18, (8.9 
Other Deposits .... 18,356, 234 gal Securities . 17,615, 49 
Seven Day and other 99 1 13,819.375 
eeeereeee-eee £95,361 Gold b Silver Coin 851,051 
£43,799,867 0 00,807 


Sept. 22, 1-70. Geo. PorBes, OQhief (ee 


HoLtoway's Pitts.—Deprassion of Spirits, Debiliey.— Some 
defect in digestion is geueratly the cute of meatal depres- 
sion, Qn rectifying the die erdere i stomach the long list of 
gloomy Ukoughts retires, aul is su ,d by more hopeful. 
aud bappier teeliugs Holloway'’s Pills have desu renowue lt 
far aud wide for effecting this desirable ohauge without inoon. | 
veniencing the morbidly sensitive or most delicate organism. | 
They remove all obstructions ulate all sevoretivns, and 
correct deprave! humours by purifying the blood and iuvigo- 
rating the stomwh Tueir medicine virtues re oh, relieve, 
and stimulate every gan aud gene inthe vod, whereby th» 
entire system is renovated, o medivine ever bor dis- 
covered ats so ditechly and henefvially upou the blood aud 
circulation as Huolloway’s celebrated Pilla, 


5 Markets. 


CGORN 6XUOHANGR, Manx Lass, Monday, Sep“, 26. 


\ve had a good supply of English wheat and liberal 
arrivals from abroad. Tue market to diy has been extremely 
depressed. and prices unsettled. Euyyjlish wheat was held | 
for come improvement, but littie progress wae mide in sales, 
and factors acceptei the peices of this day weea. Forvign 
wheat was steuly at former quotations, Country four was. 
without alteration iu value. Peu aud beans sold slowly at pre- 
vious piioes, Barley was in fair dem ud, and made former 
prices, Indian corn waa rather more inquired after, at last 
week's aivanos, Uf oate the supply on board ship ia not 80 
large, and priows have deviined sd. por qr. siuve this day 
weck, and many of the cargoes are being lau led Gug ves ou 
the coast meet little demand, at last week's qu tations. 


VYJUBKENT PRIUKS, 


Per Qr. te: Qr. 

Wasat— 8. 0. ‘ ; 
Luer and Kent, ba 

rol ee ee — 0 — Grey ee ve * 35 te 37 

Ditto new .. .. 45 17 o 

Wnite ee ee co ™ 18 White ee ee 0 35 BY 


I ok, ee r — 
Foreigu rel.. 47 40] foreign, boilors ., 37 8 
„ white „ w 


e allen om 
nglish malting .. 3 a 
Sealer „, 3 e , 
English fel. 21 88 
Distilling ee ee 35 A8 
Foreign ee ee ee 31 81 ih) potato ee 26 32 


Kus ee ee ee ee 30 88 


Matt— tate mae a 
r 2 =| ‘Trish ee ae 
Ohevalier ee ee om — 50 white ee ee 1 22 
Brown .. «- . 49 80 Forelgu feed.. .- 12 
BGA N 
„ „ ST e 
Harrow ee ee eo 40 44 Towu maile ee 87 43 47 


— try Marke ee 38 
ptian 3 «f .. 38 4 Rorfett & Bufelk 33 35 


BREAD, London, Saturday, Sept, 24.—The prices in the 
Metropolis are, for Wheaten Broad, per 4ibs, loaf, 741. to 8d. ; 
H old Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKED, Monday, Sept, 25. 
—The total imports of foreign stock into London last week 
amounted to 12,629 head. Ia the corresponding week in 
1869 we received 13,762; in 1868, 14,233; in 1867, 14,765; aud 
in 1866, 17,553 head, In the cattle trade to day there has heen 
rather less firmness obsecvable. The receipts of stock have 
been less than the average, in consequence of the stoppage of 
12,000 head at the waterside. In future all German and 
French beasts will be slaughtered at the place of debarkatiou, 
and only Dutch and Spanich allowed to pass the barriers. 
Both from our own grazing districts and from abroad the 
arrivals of beaste have been more numerous, nevertheless : 
although the supply has not been entirely destitute of g 
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MBCROPOLITAN MEAT MARKUP, ( 


Limited supplies of meat have been on sale. Sy ye 
been heavy, and prices have ruled as under, 


Per 8Iba. by the carcase, 1 

saa a. 8 0. 
Inferior beef. 3 4 tos 8 Prin duo ov 7 2 
Bidding dive . 8 8 4 0| Veal. i. eee ie 
Prime | 5 5 0 8 4 0 
Do. do. 121 HEAD 13 
Inf. mutton 3 8 4 0 Lamb 7 + * 50 0 0 
iddting ditto 4 2 4 6 


enger Ns, Monday, Sept, 26.—The arrival last wedk 


were 906 | » 
and from. ten. gore 
| bacon, The Ir utter market was very inactive, 


r Tu lend more sales 
for beat bladde 


COVENT GARDEN MANET, Gr, e ve 9 

SOe Lene etaatees ee vee hewvy, and both wholesale 
somewhat lower, 

which Kchonddecchie augmosuted Pa ihe ara the 

high winds, Amongst flowers we have Pelargoniume (el 

and double), Asters, Dahjias, Liliams, &o. : 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, 8 pt. 96.~Odr 
market is ative, transactions belug m conduc? 
new growth, which are well talen up 


— — ae in “vy on the early paroala received. 
r plantations av „an. t 
weather continue, the crown willbe (alia to 
—— r ~~ 2 * — as re 

© progress of the cro atest New t 
vory slow market, the — bolug A rata seberhog 
2 *. *. * ong — 4l, 105. 135 1 Rast Kents, 

0 . 0 5 8 ussex 0 . y ; 
Farnham country, 44 10s,, bi, . to 64 444 100 
ll, 163. to 2h 10s, 

POTATORS. — Borpdo® ano Bbitaustatos, — Win dag. 
Sept, 18. — There markets have been fairly supplied wi 

tatoes, The trate has besa steaty a 

hei in London list Week compr 
Rotterdam 60 tons Dunkirk, aad 20 peaks zes from Ant 


per wn; Rocks, 406. to 606. 


BRED, Monday, Sep“, - Ne un oloye reed 
a eared, a ths Gret satiple heing U very 11 
communded a high prices, from 846. to 924, por ot. Forel 


red sampies were held gut ay. 
—— al Was taken on * * WN ited’ 


—— ed in — 4 1 prices 4 99 Pal lis, per budhd, 
with some quantity yet left un * 

trioliam are yot on band., which tha’ be Brot evry ed 
15s, per owt., under the top pries of the season, ort 
cauaryeeed Can b> obtained at maleate rates G. t 
was steady in value and demand: As ew Oath sup “a 
is now expects, prices of this artigle are lower, foc comm 


sorts, winter bo Sonughs 0 
under — week 8 c 8 * 75 g 


WOOL, Monday, Sept. 2} —The Wee Das | 
without teaturcs of . Br G80. Na ch . K 
transactions has been notice! anil all desoriptions have 
ste sd in value . basiuces, a+ ye), be: nat here 7 


an important nature. 


OIL, Monday, Sep’. 28 Lin God oll has been in reque 
at full pries. Ripe hat been evstriote!, 0 NN. 
steady. Other olle have bveu lu limited requ set, 


TALLOW, Mon lay. Sept, d Tue m et fas Wedd my 
. O., on the spot, 43s. 3d, per owt., old; die. 3d, por oe, 
new, Tuwa Tallow ils. 91, net cash, 


COAL, Monday, Sept. 26,—Market firm at la-t day's dab. 
Hettons ditto, Ie; Het Russela ditw. Lia 34. . 
poo! (original) ditto, Ius. ditto Bast ditto, (8. 9 1. 
* 1 ge age he 18a, Pal 9 bet !, 

; Hartley's 1; Tanfield, b frveb 
arrived, bz; loft from laat vay, 74 ships N. 75. " ; 
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Advertisements. 


C — 


A GENTLEMAN desires to obtain fur a 
YOUNG LAUY, is years of ago, a SITUATION 2 

GUVEKNESS in a Ubristian family, She de qu ide to 

the usual English auh et — Mule, diuging trrawins, 4 

and—to jauior Paplo— erm su.—Addre.s, G. L., Pust-o 

Parketoue, near Poole. 


nents ro 


| English shaws, 70 to 80s. ton; Regents to. 
E bon.” gents, 50s, 


J OME | and SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Na bad terme l ig — Sod PI — e 5 
Music, and Drawiug.— Tue l'errace, G sberton, Spalding. 


JOR SALE—IRON CHURCH aud LEG 
TURK HaLl, capshic of bolting 1,000 and 91 perame 


r. to Heury Rydon, .d, Haber Ne 
ark, N. ; 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’3 TEMPERANCB 
4 HOVEL, 47, Queen's-cquare, Bloomsbury, W. C. Bede, 
from le, 64. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 8d. 

Bee Testimonials, of which there are a thousand iu the 
Visitors’ Book, : 

% Wen 6 more thau satisfied; we are truly delighted to @ad 
in London so quiet aud cowfurtable a domicile, We * l 
certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.“ —J. 
Rosperis, Bourne. ee ial 

** As on all ious visite, I oan testify 
eomfort ible 5 I fad wuen away from nome. — . 3. 
Harvey, Frome. 1 * 

„ after visiting various places in England, vo 
consider Shirley's (iu view of its combining the — 

ne 


fort and bility, with the most mederate 
She ‘Tempernoce Hotel par sls . K. 
Torento, C. W. 
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REMIT each WED V RSD AT, to Meesrs. Coutts and 
AMOUNT COLLECTED oom | 

tis in n 
sendin 
urgen | 
sort packed together, a list of contents written on each bale, 
and an invoice of the same sent to the Secretary every Satur- 
day. The stores to be retained, by Local Committees until 


tro 


wounded of one bell 
as impartially as 


HE NATIONAL SOCIETY for AID to 
the SICK and WOUNDED in WAR. 
Pres ident H. R. H. the Prince of WALES, K. G., &o. 
Chairman of Central Committee—Lieut-Colonel LLOYD- 
LINDSAY, V.., M. P. 
The Central Committee request that Local 7 _ 
0 
the preceding week, adver- 
the names of subscribers in the local M wy and 
a copy of the same to the Secretary. It is also 
y requested that they will bave all materials of the same 


ers are given about them. =e 
In futmre subscriptions of less than 8. will not be ad ver- 


tised separately. 


Stores most wanted at present sre flannel coats, shirts, 

and cholera belts. | 
mittee cannot receive contributions sent for the 

t army, but will expend everything 


ble, 
O. J. BURGESS, Secretary. 
2, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, Sept. 7, 1870. 


The 


1550. Jones, Wm, Drakeford 
1108. Kilpin, Ernest Fuller 


SOCIETY. 


At the Half-yearly . at 18, South - street, 
Finabury, on Tuesday, Be 27th, 1870, the following 
were the SUCCKSSFUL CANDIDATES :— 

669. Howells, John Charles 
65%. Morgan, William 

654. Lloyd, Richard 

609. Field, Arthur 


W. TYLER, Chairman. 


W. WELLS KILPIN. 
I, VALE MUMMERY, 


A LEXAN DRA ORPHANAGE for IN- 
FANTS, HORNSEY RISE, N. 
The COMMITTEE are ready to RECEIVE the NAMES of 


CANDIDATES for the next ELECTION. Papers to fill up 
may be obtained at the office. | 


CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited for this im 
charity, which has no funded property whatever, but 


APPRENTICESHIP 


1052. Evans, Edward lor 


810. Thomas, Ephraim John 


} Ton. Secs. 


t 
ds 
wholly upon the benevolence of the Public, There are 104 

phanage. 


Infants now in the Or . 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary 
Office, 73, Cheapside. 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of 1870-71 will COMMENCE on Furpay, the 
80th of September. The Introductory Lecture will be de- 
livered at Seven o'clock p. m., by the Rev. Professor NEWTH, 
M. A., F. R. A. 8 


The Syllabus of Lect and all other necessary informa- 
tion respecting the Ministerial and Lay Student Department, 
of the College, may be obtained on application to the under 


signed, at the College, Finchley New-road, Hampstead, N. W“ 
W. FARRER, LL. B., Secretary. 


ELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICKSTER., 
EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CONDUCTED BY THE Misexs MIALL. 
MasTERs. ' 
Mont. C. O. Caillard. 
» Mdlle, Hottinger. 
„ J. Baville Stone, Esg., Asso- 


ciate, Royal Academy. 
„ J. Hoch N 


HEATEHTI 


French and Italian. 
German . ° ° 
Music and Singing. 


Drawing and Painting . 


Daveing and Calisthenics . Mdlile. L’Augiéo. 

Chemistry x, „Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pro- 
o r of (hemistry at 
St. Thomass Hospital, 
Loadon. 

Arithmetic ., „Mr. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. The general Kugiah education 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals aud a com - 
petent staff of Governesses, 


Terms forwarded on ap plloatlon. 
SCHOOL REOPENED. 


HILL. VIEW, NEW BARNET, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by 
Mrs, JAMES COOPER, recently of Wanstead House, Cam- 
bridge. Twenty-one certificates have been gained by Mrs. 
Cooper’s Pupils at the Cambridge Local Kxaminatlous. 


TERM COMMFENCED Serremper )5th. 


MAD HOUSE, BIGGLESWADE. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS Wepnespay, October 5th. 
FRED, W. CONQUEST, B. 4. 


TAE BOARDING SCHOOL for TRADES. 


MEN’S SONS bas been REMOVED 
Essex, to HARCOURT LODG ED from Rochford 


WOUD JUNCTION. The facilities for education are great er. 
The locality is equally heahhful. The position is central and 
easier of acuss. The be lidage are short, and the charges 
moderate. 

N.B.—Delicate Boys, and Boys from the 
received as l'arlour Boarders, 


E, ALBERT-ROAD, NOA. 


Colonies, are 


VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADI Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The ea of instruction 


embraces the usual branches of thorough 
with the French and — — ST ued Sean inet 


ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSBIRE. 

Principals, The Misses HOWARD. Resident Foreign 
Governesses. Attendant Professors. 

Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 

The Mieses Howard offer to t he Daughters of Gentlemen an 
advanced and liberal education, with all the privacy and 
refinements of home. The house is large, airy, and well 
situated. 

Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on appplication, 


, 7 
: [ME STREETER G to : QUEENSLAND. | 
„ c Limited) UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868 
4 COCK m and the Immigration Act of 1869, Land acquired on 
{ H ra 1 a easy terms, Assisted and Free Pedicle: Information and 
9 : Lag 3 I DSMITH JEWFLLER partioulars to be obtained on application. 
i en 8 — JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-Generat: 
a Wen and CLOCK-MAKER 15 men O eee, 
a Broad Street. 
a mo the ROYAL FAMILY, — n oN 
fF THE LONDON AD GENERAL PERMANENT 
4 UIT-STREET, 
9 | | 37. da LAND, BUILDING, AND INVEST: 
* POND-STREET, LONDON, W., . MENT SOCIETY. 
> — 6 Shares, Mon Subecri Ba. Entrance F 
N | ] NTBODUCER of the CELEBRATED nnn etammancamnaliaa 
— 887, STRAND, w. o. 
18, GOLD JEWELLERY, also Taverne 8 
* eln The Right Hon, the Earl o 
f WirchE and CLOCKS, etn eee 
1 HAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
AA ACHINE-MADE. Thomas Hughes, Eeq., Q.C., M. r. 
M me Large or small sums received on deposit, yable at short 
i notice, Five per Cent. Interest — Shares may 
PEACELETS, STRAP, 18-CARAT £5 0 be taken at any time—no back payments. 
BRAO, ETRUSCAN, „ 47 0 Money ready to be advanced = Freehold or Leasehold 
1 0 
, 1 ENT. 
ee fy ee 
| PRACELETS SAXON, r 2 ae 
’ 5 „. AY, Managing r. 
| 2 | 
Zr 
of an 
— A 1 The THIRTY-FIRST AUTUMNAL MEETING of the 
1 Z o Su¥MOUTH e Mospay, e ana tares fot 
BROOCHES, SAXON, 1 —— 3 The following Programme has been adopted, 
ect a — ‘ 
BROOCHES, EGYPTIAN, „ £5. U | MONDAY EVENING. 
— $3 5 The Annual Sermon, by the Rev. R. D. Wilson, London. 
; HAINS, PRINCESS, ‘ TUESDAY. 
C : Monumd r 2 E J. = 
CA s, CYLINDER, * £3 0 Simon, "leaden: *— rg the Religious Life 1 by 
— yi 0 3133 beg Sof — a &c., of the day, Rev. J. 
1 — e fatal 
—.. . —6 Es Ey 
ation . „ M. A., ‘ 
) FASBiNGS, ETRUSCAN, ,, a en 
Mon nina Sresstion.—Prayer Meeting. Special Subject of 
' — Gs, SAXON, ” £2 5 er — 1 15 1. L Ba 1 e der 
PABRINGS, EGYPTIAN, „ % wierd a tebe, MA Mea, 
, N — 
5 r NINEVEH, [£4 10] “10m wowtip. Peper on Mure tp Wohi, Ror. 3. 
Curwen Ww; 1 4. G. 
A., Clapham. 
Te eee eee ee 
Lexx. CORDED, 57 £2 10 8, onthe Minar. 1 Dr. arne Ken- 
, LI. CROSS, ” a 0 Sermon to Chiidren by | Rev. . taidte. M.A., Stepney. 
1 — Sermon at 828 144. meat a — hel 
(jo WATCHES, LADIES’, £8 8 Church e An 7 *. r Alfred R coker) 8 ad ber 
Josh. er, ohn; . . rlisle, 
LL. B., Southampton. 
G WATCHES, * 410 10 uthampton nnn 
YOLD WATCHES. I. PLA T 4183 15 Monnmo Sxssion.—Prayer Meeting Special subject of 
G — e e- Rare or 
OLD WATCHES (HUNTING), £11 11 | Seger Obariton. 
G : : r 
Gi WATCHES, }-PLATE, [£16 10 ere « Sade Ba. 4 
— 1 Evewino.—A Conversazione. 
G WATCHES, ” £20 0 The following Railway Companies bave o nrented to issue 
SSS 
NOLD WATCHES, KEYLESS! £15 10 ? N gin 
G ; — Deven, Sou'h Devon, — 
(jo WATCHES, id kee 0 Tourists’ Tickets are issued by the Great Western Railwey 
OLD WATC (HUNTING) 218 is — Se on takiog more than one ticket, at great) - 
AL? XANDER HANNAY, Pecretary. 
— ARRIAG E £5 0 18, South-street, Finsbury, Sept. 27th, 1870. * 
’ » . - „ 
. . IRE UARE CHAPEL 
OV. » (STRIKING), 27 7 wan W ROAD. ' 
hh Wi. wa RS e Ten Minutes f. Kingslend Gate.) 
Cocks, „ (ON GONG), Li 12 Minister—Rer, W. T. HENDERSON. 
1 . oats Mavs rr 
LOCKS, LIBRARY (MARBLE), £4 0 Quivers ey Be tho NDAY, 
C — — The Reve. W. Rogers, M A., Rector of Bishopsgate ; C. H. 
e ö eee e 
— — A F Hobson, K. II. Booth, T. V Symone, T. W. 
KS, £14 O Cave, LL.D ; T. Siesors, G. D Evans. W. 38 W. 
oO : ag hag hy Re YA Bee 
8 - A. P o We I. 
O. 17 (ORMOLD), £10 O in the proceeding. 
The Service will commence at Half-past Two o’olock pre- 
‘LOCKS 0 £15 9 — 2 oe may be obtained of the 
C — 1 TED CATA UE — The oferings Placed on the aon — L collections made 
LOG * ö ven 6 0 
1 emu << 2 : H. A. HENDERSON, Hon, Seo. 
Bon ia CLOTH, is now Ready, Moth, 2 
HAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE 
ST FREE for TWO ST AMPS, only of K. ort 14, Charter 3 Al‘leregate-street, 
y — 5 VT err ou. ee 
| M® STREETER, 87, CONDUIT-STRERT eee 
DOORS from” BOND- STREET, tod out minute from n 
en tropoli way. 
QUCCESSOR ‘to HANCOCK & COMPY., Sue ae day, Including Bed Breakfast, Tea, and | J. 
| LIMITED, attendance, Priva 4 . 


| ‘ONEY.—LOANS Granted, from £100 to 
£2,000, at 6 per cent, repayable over three years, on 
Personal Security and Life Policy effected with the WEST of 
ENGLAND INSURANCE Co. (Bstablisbed 1807).—Apply to 
Crocker, Ageney Superintendent, Gateshead on-Iyne. 
Agente wanted, 


eee, eee eee eee ST ee, Re e 8 ‘ 


Sept. 28, 1870. 
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(PATENTED). 
IND BEAUTIFUL CAINDLES 


OZOKERIT. 


Made of this mineral will be fourd to 1 surpass 7 that have Poe been 9 — — A marvellous brilliancy of 


light, and oe to the end 
’ ’ They wil it be found a 


t Id. per Ib 
8 A of your ot Guat, rg techy ‘or Chandler. 
J.C. and J. FIBLD. Upper ape 5 Be 
where these wonde ful candles can 


r 


caused by = — of Lf byt to 3 X — being Avoided by seit ure, rer great 


and insist on using no others, 
1 London, who will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency 


“tbe i intense heat and injury 
adapts them for 


Wholesale (only) of the Patentess, 


— 


— . — 


— — 


CHAPMAN?’S 


PATENT 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


Containing, in perfect purity, without 


any chemical admixture, ail the con- 


stituents of the finest Wheat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most 
nutritious Diet for Children and Invalids. 
DR. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmacuetical Society :—‘It is incom- 
parably superior to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.“ 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, Go., in 3d,, 6d., and 1s. packets, or 8s. tins. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


INVENTORS AND PATENTER3 OF 


Orlando Jones and Oo., is, ren st., Lox Dbox. 
Rice Starch, rae sruovorsr AND PUREST MADE, 


* 


ros 
BRITISH CORN - FLOUR, 
PREPARED FROM RICE) 
the staple ‘food of more than Three Hundted Millions 
(300,000,000) of people, is — for Blane-Mange, Cus- 
tards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &., and is the most whole- 
some and easily-digestible Food for Children and Iuvalids. 


0 8 RITISH CORN-FLOUR 


Makes a delicious Blano-Mange 
and Baked Pudding. 


RITISH \CORN - FLOUB 


Makes nice\Jnfants’ Food, and fv. 
thickening Milk. 


RITISH CORN -FLOUR 


Makes the best Cup-Pudding, and 
most delicious Custard. 


RITISH CORN- FLOUR 
Is the best arvicle ever offered to 
the public, : 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, &0. 
In lib., $1b., and ud. Packets, 


TESTIMONIALS, 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M b., F. R. s., 8AY8:— 


% Rioe-Flour is Corn- Flour, and I regard this e of 


Mesers. Colman’s as superior to anything of the kind now 
before the public.“ 


SHERIDAN MUSPRAT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool 
College of Chemistry, writes: — 


‘Cis AN’S 


Carers 


6 


**T can highly recommend it as a 3 and very diger - 
tible and natritious food,” 


USE ONLY THE 


GLa mR Ff 4:4 LD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


2 — 


LIEBIG OOMPANY'S EXTRACT of 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


— 7 to the British, French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, 
and other Goverpmente. ‘Dr. Lankester writes regard- 
12 Ex tract of Meat: —“ But there is a difference in flavour, 
and here, as in all other kinds of food, it is the flavour that 
makes the quality.“ It is eseevtially on account of the fine 
meaty flavour, as distinguished from the burnt taste of other 
Extracta, that LIEBIG COMPANY'S FXTRAO T defeated all 
Australian and other sorte at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, 
and is to univereally preferred iu all Euro markets. 


One pint of fine-flavoured Boef-tea at 24d. Most convenient 
and economic stock.“ 


Cavrion.—Require Baron Liebig’s, the inventor's, signa- 


ture on every jar, and ask distinctly for LIEBIG COA. 
PANY'S EXTRACT. 


- SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS., 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Jonnoigseurs, ‘‘The only Good Sauce,” 
| Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and con the Hames of LAA & ERRBING on cll bottles and 


gents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thre ughout the World. 


MPERFECT DIGESTION and ASSIMI. 
LATION, CONSUMPTION and WASTING, . 
SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION and 
PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. They 
are the only remedies yet known for effecting the digestion of 
Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when taking it, while 
they also efficiently sup ly. the place of the vil when the 
stomach cannot tolerate These facts are now attested bv 
the published records 2 numerous medical men, extr 
from which accompany each bottle, price 2s. to 2186. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists, 
ROTE.—SAVORY and MOORE'S name and trade mark on 
each bottle. 


-atrengthens the constitution. 


LADIES’. CORK-SOLED BOOTS 


For damp weather, As.: Kil double-soled Roots, 168. 6d.; 

Velvet Flannel-iined Boots, 5s, 6d; Velvet Slippers, 3s. fd. 

Illustrated Catalogues, post free, with notios of convenient 
arrangements for Couutry Res dents 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford+treet, London, 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the United Service” Soap Tablet, which 
also imparts a delicious fragrauos. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-Atting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others 
*.* Ure no other. See name on each tablet. 


CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, r Squille, are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Co Colde, and all Pulmowary Diseases. 
natead of such fallacious remedies, Which yield momentary 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive 8 and 

thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern acience points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 


Wen ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
says :- 1 have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 


invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the“ 


Cheat iu cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and 1 can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuadie | th 
adjunot to an other-wise strengthening treatment for this 
disease. 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squilla, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
Hence it is vaed with the moat 
signal success in Asthma. Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs 
Influenza, Night Sweats of Covsum — * qQuinsy, and all 
affections of the throat and chest. tn “oles er se 1 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, 

* CROSBY” 


40. (d., and 118, each; and wholesale by 48. U. 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

*.* Invalids should read Croshy’ s Prise Treatise on 
4 Diseases of the l. ungs and Air-Versels,” a copy of wale 
can be had os of all wae’ 


PURE AERATED WATEBS.- — 
ELLIS’s. 
8’S RUTHIN W ' passed for thei i 
8 nN A AN — A 


Lemonade. None genuine unless Corka branded R. Eliis & 


Son, Ruthin,” and — bottle bears their trade mark—Goat 
on dbield. 


Sold by all Chemistd, ae and Hotel kee pers. 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 
London Ageuts: W. BEST soe NS, Henrietta-street, 

i Cav 0 2 * 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The beat remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 


HEARTBURN, HEADAOHB, 1 and INDIGBSTION ; 7 


and the best mild aperient for constitutions, 
especially adapted for LADIES, CHILDRI „ and IN van. 


DINNEFORD AND Oo., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Ohemlata. 


K INAHAN’S LL WHISEY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1866 
The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY 1 — the Dublin 


Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 


Bold in bottler 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lor - 
don; by the 


wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London W. 


Observe the zed seal, pink label, . 4 
e Whe pink label, and cork beanies Kina 


Hogrid G CODGH.— ROCHE S HERBAL 
L EMBROCATION is recommended by many of the most 
ae Of the Faculty as the only known safe and perfect 

4 o, without the use of medicine, Sold by most Chemists in 
batt es, at 4s. each, Wholesale 2 * Old 
Change (formerly ef 07, St. Paul's), Lenden. 


ents in the riuvipal towns in England; or 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
SURVEYOR AND rer VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, K. 


Rvery information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, 
n Public Companies prepared 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPRATY VALUED FOR 
PROBATR, 60. 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


ä — W 


— 


O YAL POLYTECHNIC, — Professor 

PEPPER'S New n the offeote, 
and describing the various modes ovusing HOSTS of 
human beings to appear and disappear at — ora wl, 
walk, leap, and po walle and ceilings, or float in space 
Fairy bola, chi ee: dancing on the sides of walle and 
rom}. r the oeſliung like gien Tho whole illustrated 
and explained daily at quarter to 3 and quarter to 8.—Mr. 
Suchet Champion's Murival Notes from the Opera ef “DER 
FReISCHUTZ " — Sard and the Sun Canal.—Awmerican 
Organ daily,—The whole sad * 


— ee 


—— ̃ w— 242 — 


BRTARK ra ST. - EPPS’3 COCOA. 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-liced packets, label d 


JAMES EPPS and Co., Homoopathie Chemists, London. 


AN EVENING DRINK.—CACAOINE, 


Cacao Nibe on the removal of the oil fall 

into powder, and this powder is Ca' oline Car {ine contains 
neither sugar any other admixtare whatever, Cachoine 

makes onvof the lightest, thinnest of warm drinka, and ſa the 
moet desirable of all use in the later hours of the day. 

Cacdoine, by reason of the ingenious method by which the oil 
ia removed, preserves all the fine natural flavour of cacao nibs. 


JAMES EPPS and Oo., Hommopathio Chemists, London. 


1 A DI E S.— For more than 100 years the 
d tafeat and best medicine has proved to be 

“DR, JOHN ROOPER’S FEMALE PILLS.” 
They are invaluable and uneu Beware of counter. 


fits, The genuine Pille bear the name of Dr. JOHN 
HOOPER, and may be obtained at 


BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-street 


„ Sanger, Butler and Crispe, and Thompson ; aud 
Retall of all u Chemita and Druggiste 


QUININE. 


T he many aud expensive forme in which this 
well-known medicine ie administered, too often pro- 
cludes its adoption as a general tonic. The succes which has 
attended Waters’ Quinine Wine arises from ita careful 
preparation by the wanufscturer, Rech wineglasa full con- 
tains aufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to 
the weak. It behoves the 912 that they have Waters 
inine Wine, for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short 
me since, elicited the fact that one ot imitator did 
not use Quiuine in the manufacture of bie wine, All grocers 
sell Waters Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 


House, 84, Kastcheap, London. Agenta—K. Lewis and Oo., 
Worcester. 


ORE CURES of ASTHMA and COUGHS 
by Dr. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFBRS, 
„ Lymm, Cheshire —In allaying any irritation of the chest 
or Junge, checking all disposition to coughing, and promotin 
that A ‘on, a confortable u . ter refrealio — 
they certainly stand unrivalled —J. H Evans, Druggist.” 
They give instant relief of the breath and lungs, and have 


a pleasant taste. Price Js, 1d. per box. Bold by all Medicine 
Vendors, — 


* 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT: 


HITE'S MOC. MAIN PATENT LEVEK 


TRUSS, reguirin ng round the body, is 
recommended for the fol 22 1 Peoalinctie * id advantages: 

het. Facility of application; nd. freedom from 
liability to chafe or exooriate ; 8rd. ieee — be worn with 


0 comfort in any position of the body, by N or day 
It admits of every kind of exercise wit out slightent 
snoonveniency to the wearer, and is S from 


observation. 


** We do not l. estate to give to this ad our unquali- 
5 approbation; and we atrenously advise the ure — it to all 


Metropolitan Police Foros 5 a re , Surgeon 2 Prive 
Albert; gre Wee —— 1 tata 


Surgeon to the Lond Erasmus Wilson 
F. 1 g.; and man tan Suse 1 Bet 


A Descriptive roular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fall to fit) can be forwarded by rs ae on sending 
he circumference of the budy, two inches the hips, to 

the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, . 
D. Sls. 6d 
ostage, ls. 


ee ee rem, Oe 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d, Postage, 


1 23 Rag 42s, and 6%. P „ ls. 10d, 
bed be made payable to John bite, Post 


NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KN FE-CALS, Ko. 
T tas ook these are made is recommended 
— 4 the bag, 1 as 
eK all invention W K awe 
15 ARIOOBE iB VEINS, 8 SPRAINS, & 40. It is : 
texture, and and is drawn on like au 
Race — Price 4s, 2 2 K. 8. Gd. , 10s., and 108, each, 


ge White, Manutscturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loudon. 
K4*2s WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


Life without health is a 3 that often can scarcely be 
yorne. How invaluable, therefore, must a restorative medi- 
eine be found by the sufferer! KAYE’S WORSUDELL’S 
PILLS afford this desideratum, aud instantly give relief to 
the alllicted. 


Bold by all Chemists and other dealers in patent medichnes 
at ls, léd,, 28. Od., and 40, 6d, por ben, 


of the 


satisfaction in thus 8 "am Church and Gazette, 

2 oe the — Sar a ~~ 
surgeon to the 2 Oph Ztg. 10 Ak. 
Bowman, „ Assistant-Surgeon eier 
Hospital ; T. th — Ee. Al to Gay's 
Hospital ; ° to the Magdalel. o 
Hospital ; 8. — 4 es eon oa — . 
London H 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Sepr. 28, 1070. 


In One Volume, crown 8v0, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


((OMPLETE TRIUMPH of 
GOOD OVER EVIL. 

00 . tise bject 

ere on a d — 


MORAL 


readers 
ts oP es ish Churchman. 
down most carefully to its perusal F 


sub 
spirited attempt to deal with ~ srg the highest and most 
r. 1 6 ere is much 
That is true, original, and moet striking in this able volume.” 
—Prers and St. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


This day, post 8vo, cloth, 5s., 


HISTORY of the HEBREW NATION and 
ite LITERATURR, By Samvuat Suarrs, Author of 
f „The History of Egypt, 0. 


London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho - square. 


IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., &c. 
Author of tbe“ Royal Atlas,” the Physical Atlas,“ &c. 


I. 
ATLAS OF G L AND DESCRIP- 
ATIVE GROORAPHY. 


A New and Enlarged Edition, suited to the best Text 
Books; with Geographical Information brought up to the 
time of publication. 26 Maps, clearly and uniformly 
inted in colours, with Index. Imp. 8vo. Half-bd., 
2s, 64d. . 
Il. 


ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs. the Elemen- 
Facts of Grotoay, Hyprocaapny, Meteororcay, 
and Naturat History. A New and Enla ‘ Edition, 
containing 4 new Maps and Letterpress, 20 Coloured 
Mapa. Imp. 8vo. Half-bd., 12s. 6d. 


| ; il. 
ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


A New and Enlarged Biition, 21 coloured Plates. With 
an Elementary Survey of the Beavens, desi AS an 
acoompaniment to this Atlas, by Ronent Grant, LI. D., 
&o., Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Obeerva- 
— * the University of Glasgow. Imp. 8vo, Half-bd., 
12s, 61. 


eS 
ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

A New and Enlarged Edition, Constructed from the bes“ 
materials, and embudying the results of the most recent 
investigations, accompanied by a complete Inprx oF 
Pracrs, in which the proper quantities are given by 
. Harvey and E. Wors.ey, MM. A. Oxon, 23 Coloured 
Maps, Imp. 8vo. Half. board, 12s. 60. 


„This Edition is so much enlarged and improved as to be 
virtually a new work, surpassing everything else of the kind 


extant, both in utility and beauty.”"—Athenwum, 


v. 
ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF GENERAL 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


For the ure of Junior Classes; including a Map of CANAAN 
aud Pauestine, with Genera IN Dix. 8vo, half-bd. ba, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Bold by all booksellers. ; 


Now ready, price 6d., 


HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
SErremBeR, 170. 

Contgexts.—Bible Translation in India—The Religious 
Consequences of the War—Aquiia and Priacilla—The Duty of 
the Oburehes to their declining aud fallen niembers—The 
Trades and Industrial Occu of the Bible—Conclusive 
Arguments against the early existence of Infant Baptism— 
Reviews—Intelligence— Missionary Herald—Chrouicle of the 
British and Irish Baptist Home Mission. 

Yates an! Alexander, 7, Symond’s.inn, Chancery-lane, 
Wholesale ae e and Gould, Ave Maria- 
0. 


URE RETRIBUTIVE PUNISH- 
MENT: a Calm Common Sente View of Divine Go- 
vernment, with 8 Reference tothe Ultimate Restoration 
of the Wicked. from © and Boripture, Ly 
% On oF rut Latty.” 

% To vindicate Nternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to man.“ 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo., Stationer’s Hall court, 


New Periodical, $d. monthly, 


UNDAY MORNING consiating of Original 

Articles characterised by Evangelical th Brief, 

Comprehensive, and Thoughtful. Royal dvo, toued pape r, 
handsomely 1 


Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co., and all Booksellers, 


DIVIDENDS 
10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investmenta, 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
This Month's Number ready, 
nun Share. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTERS, 
Will and the above Circular a safe, valuable, aud reliable guide. 
Mesar Sharp and Co, Sto k and Share Brokers, 
$3, Poultry, London (Wetablished 1859), 


Bankern: Lerdon and West ninstor, Lothbury, E. O. 


— — - k•lnñͥl — a er oe 
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QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


d. and ey requisite for the e 
prices will compare ö with au 
ee trade. The Forms aud Account 8 requir 


„The Companies’ A 1862 and 1867," k in 
Seat. Share Certificates Dee ‘aud Printed. en 
Heals Designed and Executed. - A8 HI and FLINT, 40, Fleet 
— City, B.O., aud opposite the Kailway Stations, London. 
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THE LIBERATOR 
PERMANENT BUILDING & INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


OFFICES—ALLHALLOWS CHAMBERS, 49, LOMBARD STREET. 
Presipext.—The Right Hon. the LORD MONSON. 


_Vicz-PRESIDENTS. 


THOMAS CHAMBERS, Eeq., d. C., M. P. CHARLES REED, -¢ M.P. 
ANDREW LUSK, Reg., M. P. HENRY RICHARD, » M.P. 
ARBITRATORS. 
E. MIALL, g., M. P. A. T. BOWSER, Eeq. Rev. J BURNS, D. D. 
T. CASH, Esq. : | Rev. T. PRICE, LL D. J. D. ARE. Esq., LL. D. 


8. R. PATTISON, Esq., Chairman of Directors. 


PAID-UP SHARES, £30. | 
SUBSCRIPTION SHARES, 4s. or upwards per Month. 


Five per Cent. Interest credited to Subscription Shares, 
Five per Cent. Interest paid to Depositors, 
£500 carried to Reserve Fund 


The Directors call attention to the rapid progress and satisfactory position of this Society, as indivated in their 
SFCOND ANNUAL REPORT, adopted by the Members at the Annual Meeting on the 29th July last. The Directors 
anticipate a STILL MORE satisfactory result from the present year’s working. 


A BONUS of TWO PER CENT., in addition to Five per Cent. I-terest, was voted to Paid-up Shareholders, 


Advances made on approved Freehold and Leaseho'd Securities; the repayments being spread over any term of year 
not exceeding fifteen. Interest, in addition to a small Premium, Five per Cent. on the yearly balance, 


Prospectuses, Reports, and Forms of Application for Shares and Advances on application to 


J. SPENCER BALFOUR, Manager. 


NEW POEMS BY THE REV. G. WADE ROBINSON. 
Just published, in feop. 8vo, price 5s., 


LOVELAND, AND OTHER POEMS, 


CHIEFLY CONCERNING LOVE. 


“ Our Lord affixed a new significance to the word Love 
which he used it made it a new word.“ - Frederick W. Robertson, 


MOFFAT and CO., 34, Southampton-street, Strand. 


: it had been in use, of course, before; but the new sense in 


i 1 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


— 


F. BRABY & Co. 


Price Lists AND DRAWINGS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


F. BRABY & co., 
FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


RANCIS MORTON and COMPANY, 

LIMITED, ENGINEERS and GOVERNMENT CON- 

TRACTORS. Head Offices and Works, NAYLOR-STREKT, 
LIVERPOOL, 


IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Qompany’s Architect, 


Prices on application. 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


_ CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
PAUL STREET AND WORSHIP-STREET, 


FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


to solicit an inspection of their Stock of DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING-ROOM, LIBSARY, BEDROOM, and other 
FURNITURE, in various woods and styles, displayed in 
Show-rooms contsining upwards of FORTY THOUSAND 
SQUARE FEET of FLOORAGE. 


1 


FILMER AND SON’S 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


An Illustrated Catalogue sent post freo, containing pricus of 
1,000 articles of bedroom furniture. 


31 and 32, Berners-atreet, Oxford-street, W. 


— —— 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
Ben of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIiM of 


HE AGENORIA HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 


Hand MACHINES, TreaDLe Macutnes, 
Weile oe . £215 O|Excelsior ., -- £6 6 0 
Guelph vs .. 8 0 0 Britannia „54412 6 
Ootagou „ of 8 3 0 Grover and Baker .. 7 0 0 
Cleopatra „ 4 4 O/Elliptic, from „ £00 
Wanzer ee „ 4 @ Ola Silencieuse 1 
Suak spear . 4 4 0 Beigravia „ 110 0 
Princess of Wales. 4 4 0 Wuüeeler and Wilson 8 0 0 
1 ih 50 „ 410 0 Hose (Elias, jan.).. 8 0 0 
Germania „ 411 0 Alexandra „ 0 0 
Royal Anchor „ 5 0 O Wanzer ie ve 
Imperial „ 6 6 O Willcox and Gibbs., 8 0 0 


Selecting from all the best makers, and selling at the 
manufacturers’ prices, SMITH and CO. offer this advantage 
„to their customers. Any machine sold by them may be 
exchanged after one month’s trial, for any other kind, with- 
out charge for use. 


S. Smith and Co., 4, Charles-street, 
Soho 


(Four dodis ftom Oxford-street). 


— 


TO LADIES AND THE PUBLIC. 


FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN. 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 76, 77, and 73, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, respectfully solicit early attention to their = 
NEW AUTUMN STOCK 
OF 
Silks, Mantles, Shawls, Fura, Co.tumesa Skirts, Frouch 
Meiinoer, Repps, Flannels, Linens, fosiery, Gluves, 
Ribbons, Lace, Trimmings, Fancy Goods, &0. 


Rchoola, Hote!keepers, Public Inatitutions, aud Leads of 
Families liberally dealt with. 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 74 77, and 78, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 


Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies 
of the highest quality, manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, 
aud other Condiments. 
Retail in all parts of the world. and wholesale at the 
Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 18838.— Hest Coals only.—Cash, 

25s, G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walleend 
Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most durable, 
and the cheapest iu the end for all domectic purposes 
Vendors to Her Majesty, II. R. U. the Prince of Walesa, and 
H. R. H. the Duke ot Edinburgh.—13, Cornhill ; Eaton Wharf, 
Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel) ; Purfleet Wharf 
Kurl-street, Blackfriars ; sunderland Wharf, Peckham; Dur- 
ham Wharf, Wandeworth (Office, 108, High-street ) ;’ High. 
level Station, Crystal Palace ; aleo at Brighton at Iecal prices. 


OALS.— LEA and CO.“ 8 PRICES, — 
Hetton or Lambton Wali’s-cnd, by scorer steamers and 
railway, 249.; Hu tlepool, 23a ; Dont Wigan, 22s. ; best Sill - 
stove, N.; new Bilketone, 2le,; Clay gross. 92a. and 19>. ; 
Primrose, 19s. ; Barnsley, 188.: best Derby, 188.; Kitchen, 17s ; 
Cobbles, 16s. 0d, ; Hartley, 17s. ; Nuts, 153. ; Tanfield Moor, 
208.; small, 128. Coke, 146. per 12 eacks, Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened, Depots. Highbury and 
Highga‘e, N.; Kingsland, N. E.; Beauvcir Wharf, Kings- 
land- road: Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s cross 
and Holloway; and (and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, 
No Agente, 


— 


(OOnns and BUNIONS.— A gentleman, 
/ many years tormented with Corus, sill be happy to 
afford others the information by which he obtained their 
complete removal in a short period, without pain or any 
inconvenience.—Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to 
F. Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Hrtta. 
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Published by ARtTnur Mitt, at No. 18. Bouverie-street, 


Lande; aad Printed by Rosext Kinoston Burt, Wine- 
oftive-court, Flevt-atreet, Londou.—Weducaday, September 
28. 1870. f 


